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Against  the  snow-crowned  backdrop  of  Kilimanjaro, 
tallest  peak  in  Africa,  a  giraffe  browses  placidly 


INTRODUCTION 


Emerging  Africa 

The  "dark  continent"  kept  its  secrets  from  all  but 
a  few  Western  explorers  until  nearly  the  20th  century. 

Today  this  land  of  striking  contrasts,  swept 
by  a  fever  for  independence,  is  leaping  forward  in 
a  race  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

YOU  board  your  plane  at  London  in  the  evening.  Soon 
you  are  flying  over  the  English  Channel  and  France.  It 
grows  dark  outside.  You  know  that  you  are  winging  your 
way  over  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  North  African  coast, 
over  the  great  Sahara,  largest  desert  in  the  world.  But  you 
see  nothing  outside  except  a  sprinkling  of  stars. 

Then  the  coppery  dawn  breaks  as  the  plane  descends. 
Almost  before  you  know  it  you  are  skimming  in  to  the  great 
international  airport  of  Kano  in  northern  Nigeria.  Down 
the  runway  you  roll  until  the  engines  cease  to  roar. 

Suddenly  you  hear  music.  You  trace  it  to  a  big  tawny 
camel  standing  in  front  of  the  airport.  On  his  back  sits  a 
white-robed  African,  blowing  a  fanfare  on  a  silver  horn 
eight  feet  long.  He  has  been  sent  to  greet  you  by  the  ruler  of 
this  region. 

Welcome  to  Africa! 

All  words  or  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  their  pronunciations 
indicated  in  the  Index,  following  page  154. 


African  Contrasts 

Africa  has  many  faces,  and  they  are  strikingly  different. 
There  is  the  Africa  of  the  great  cities:  Cairo  and  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg*  and  Leopoldville,*  Algiers  and  Dakar.*  There 
is  the  Africa  of  the  jungle  people  living  the  simplest  kind  of 
life.  There  is  the  Mediterranean  Africa  in  the  north,  the 
Tropical  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  industrialized 
Africa  of  the  southern  tip.  There  is  the  Africa  of  the  foreign 
colonies,  and  the  Africa  of  the  free  countries.  There  is  the 
Africa  of  the  deep  forests  and  the  great  deserts.  Above  all 
there  is  the  Africa  that  is  leaping  forward  into  the  future 
with  amazing  speed,  and  sometimes  violence. 

But  whether  you  see  the  Africa  that  changes  slowly,  or 
the  Africa  that  changes  almost  overnight,  depends  on  who 
and  where  you  are. 

On  June  30,  1960,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  became 
independent.  The  Belgians,  who  had  ruled  the  country  for 
over  50  years,  suddenly  withdrew.  There  was  wild  rejoicing 
for  a  time  in  Leopoldville,  the  capital.  Then  fighting  broke 
out.  The  rich  Katanga  Province  announced  it  had  seceded 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  United  Nations  was  called 
in  to  restore  order.  News  about  the  Congo  crowded  the 
headlines  of  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  a  newsman,  George 
Draper,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle ,  was  ordered  by  his 
editor  to  “get  out  in  the  bush”  and  find  out  what  the  people 
were  thinking.  He  hired  a  car  and  set  out,  taking  with  him 
an  interpreter,  a  typewriter,  and  a  harmonica.  Far  out  in 
the  jungle,  Draper  found,  the  Africans  had  no  idea  of  the 
trouble  that  was  rocking  the  land.  People  did  not  know  that 
the  Congo  was  now  independent.  They  had  never  heard  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  were  they  concerned  about?  The  tribe  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  hunt  down  an  elephant  that  was  rampaging  in  the 
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In  Africa  the  present  coexists  with  the  past.  Above:  Life  in  this 
Southern  Rhodesian  kraal  (village)  goes  on  as  it  has  for  centuries. 
Below:  Two  workers  in  a  modern  Ghanaian  plant  assemble  a  truck. 
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neighborhood.  What  worried  them  was  only  what  directly 
endangered  their  livelihood. 

This  is  a  picture  of  Africa  today:  the  new  Africa  in  fer¬ 
ment;  the  old  Africa  living  the  old  life  in  the  old  way. 

The  Inaccessible  Interior 

The  exploration  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  by  Europeans 
began  only  about  a.d.  1480.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,  Africa  was  still  considered  a  “dark  con¬ 
tinent,”  unknown  to  most  white  men. 

The  interior  of  Africa  was  hard  for  Europeans  to  reach. 
In  most  places  they  could  not  sail  up  the  rivers,  which  usually 
flowed  down  from  the  high  central  plateaus,  and  plunged 
over  rapids  and  waterfalls  near  the  coast. 

The  tsetse  fly  (which  carries  sleeping  sickness),  the 
mosquito,  and  other  insect  enemies  abounded  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent.  Also,  it  was  difficult  to  push  through  the 
dense  vegetation  of  the  jungle.  Explorers  who  followed  the 
native  trails  or  paddled  up  the  jungle  streams  faced  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  hostile  peoples,  some  of  whom  were  cannibals. 

Finally  there  was  the  desert  —  a  place  of  hunger  and 
thirst  —  over  which  fierce  warriors  often  roamed.  The  caravan 
trails  were  marked  by  the  bleached  skeletons  of  camels  and 
men. 

From  the  earliest  times  Africa  has  been  constantly 
changing.  But  these  changes  were  not  apparent  to  Europeans 
until  explorers  penetrated  the  interior  in  the  19th  century. 
By  that  time,  Portugal,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Germany  began  to  stake  out  claims.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  were  ambitious  to  create  empires.  So  in  1885, 
at  a  conference  on  African  affairs  held  at  Berlin,  14  nations 
recognized  each  other’s  claims  in  Africa.  There  was  not  much 
left  of  the  African  “pie”  after  each  colonial  power  had  taken 
its  slice. 
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The  Riches  of  Africa 

Even  before  the  carving  up  of  Africa,  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  found  that  there  were  other  kinds  of  wealth  in 
Africa  besides  the  yellow  gold  dug  from  the  rocks,  the  white 
gold  of  ivory,  and  the  black  gold  of  slaves.  In  1867  diamonds 
were  discovered  in  South  Africa.  Later,  coal  and  many  of  the 
common  metals  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  continent. 
Large  deposits  of  uranium  have  been  found  in  the  Congo  and 
South  Africa.  Oil  has  also  become  a  major  resource. 

It  is  not  only  the  countries  of  western  Europe  that  are 
interested  in  Africa  today.  The  Soviet  Union,  Asian  countries, 
and  the  United  States  are  all  concerned  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  that  are  taking  place  there.  These  changes 
are  political,  economic,  and  social  —  they  are  part  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  in  fact,  that  is  sweeping  the  whole  world. 

What  of  the  Future? 

In  certain  parts  of  Africa  danger  signals  are  flying.  There 
has  been  strife  in  colonies  like  Kenya  and  Angola,  and  in  such 
new  states  as  the  Congo,  whose  people  had  received  little 
training  in  operating  a  representative  government. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  African  peoples  face 
many  problems.  There  are  varied  cultural  groups  in  Africa 
and  hundreds  of  different  tribes.  In  the  north  live  the  Arabs 
and  Berbers.  South  of  them  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  Negroid.  The  widespread  group  called  the  Bantu  are  a 
brown-skinned  people  living  mostly  in  East  and  South  Africa. 
In  the  east  and  south  there  are  also  many  Indians  and  a  few 
other  Asians.  Substantial  European  minorities,  of  course,  live 
in  Algeria,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Kenya,  and  South  Africa. 

This  is  the  land  you  have  come  to  visit.  You  will  have  a 
chance  to  study  some  of  the  problems  of  this  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  continent.  You  will  see  how  its  varied  inhabitants  are 
trying  to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
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CHAPTER  / 


The  Land 


Stretching  5,000  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Cape  Agulhas,  Africa  holds  one  fifth  the  world's 
land  mass.  Here  are  snowy  peaks  and  scorching  sands, 
tangled  jungles,  grassy  plains,  rocky  wastes.  It  has 
fertile  croplands  as  well  as  rich  mineral  deposits. 


OF  all  the  continents,  only  Asia  is  larger  than  Africa.  You 
could  take  western  Europe,  China,  India,  and  the 
United  States,  and  together  they  would  no  more  than  cover 
the  11,850,000  square  miles  of  this  continent.  The  United 
States  would  fit  into  it  more  than  three  times. 

From  its  most  westerly  point,  Cape  Verde*  in  Sene¬ 
gal,*  to  its  most  easterly  one,  Cape  Guardafui*  in  Somalia,* 
the  distance  is  about  4,600  miles.  From  its  most  northerly 
point,  Cape  Blanc  in  Tunisia,*  to  its  most  southerly,  Cape 
Agulhas*  in  South  Africa,  it  is  over  5,000  miles. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Africa  is  the  Mediterranean, 
the  sea  of  many  memories.  Around  its  shores  our  Western 
culture  was  born.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Africa  is  the  Red 
Sea,  through  whose  narrow  length  passes  much  of  the  world’s 
shipping,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  stretching  east  to  India  and 
Australia.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  bounds  the  west  coast. 


At  its  northwest  corner  Africa  is  separated  from  Europe 
by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  At  the  southern  end  of  the 
Red  Sea  it  is  separated  from  Asia  by  the  equally  narrow  Strait 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb.*  (These  Arabic  words  mean  the  “Gate  of 
Weeping.” )  In  the  extreme  northeast,  Africa  has  a  short  land 
frontier  with  Asia,  where  Egypt  meets  Israel. 

Jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  lies  the  great  bulge  of 
northwest  Africa.  On  the  map  it  makes  the  continent  look  a 
little  like  a  huge  question  mark.  Just  below  the  bulge  runs  the 
Equator.  It  cuts  across  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  several  of  the 
new  African  nations,  including  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 
The  Equator  divides  Africa  roughly  in  two  ( see  maps  on  in¬ 
side  covers ) .  Across  the  Sahara  in  the  north  runs  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  crosses  Southern  Africa  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar.*  Most  of  Africa,  therefore,  lies 
within  the  tropics. 


AFRICA 
COMPARED 
WITH  THE 
CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES 
IN  SIZE 
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Africa's  Vegetation  Belts 

As  we  move  north  or  south  away  from  the  Equator,  we 
find  that  roughly  similar  belts  of  climate  and  vegetation  occur 
in  both  portions  of  the  continent. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Equator  the  humid  tropics  abound 
with  dense  forests  and  jungles.  North  and  south  of  this  belt 
are  large  stretches  of  grassland  or  bushland,  often  called 
the  savannas.  In  the  south  they  are  called  the  veldt, *  which 
is  a  Dutch  word  meaning  “field.”  North  and  south  of  the 
savannas  lie  great  deserts,  the  Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts  in 
the  north,  the  Kalahari  Desert  in  the  south.  Finally,  north 
and  south  of  the  deserts,  we  reach  more  temperate  zones, 
with  many  fertile  farmlands  and  vineyards.  In  Algeria,  these 
zones  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  coast;  in  the  south  they 
are  part  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  jungles  often  lie  near  rivers  and  swampy  areas.  In 
such  places,  under  the  hot  sun  and  the  frequent  rains,  every¬ 
thing  grows  so  quickly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  tangle.  There  are  few  roads  and  trails,  and 
usually  the  people  paddle  up  and  down  the  streams. 

Beyond  the  jungle  is  the  rain  forest.  Here  there  is  seldom 
any  snarl  of  vegetation,  and  it  is  often  easy  to  walk  through 
the  forests.  Giant  trees  sometimes  rise  200  feet  in  the  air. 
Beneath  these  trees  grow  smaller  trees,  and  sometimes  below 
these  are  even  smaller  trees.  Thus,  in  some  places,  we  find  a 
three-story  forest,  and  each  floor  of  nature’s  apartment  house 
has  its  own  wild  creatures  as  tenants.  Very  little  sunlight 
penetrates  to  the  forest  floor. 

Gradually,  as  you  travel  north  and  south  from  the  Equa¬ 
tor,  you  reach  a  country  that  is  still  hot,  but  dry  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  forests  thin  out  and  give  way  to 
vast  plateaus  covered  with  patches  of  thornbush,  wiry  grass, 
and  scattered  trees.  It  is  in  the  savannas,  especially  in  eastern 
Africa,  that  most  of  the  big  game  roam.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  antelope,  along  with  the  lion,  the  giraffe,  the  rhinoceros, 
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and  the  zebra.  The  grass  of  the  savannas  sometimes  grows 
quite  tall,  providing  natural  shelter  for  smaller  animals. 

North  of  the  savannas  lies  the  Sahara  (the  word  itself 
means  “desert”).  Here  the  trees  disappear,  the  grass  gets  poor, 
and  soon  you  are  in  a  region  of  seemingly  endless  sand  and 
stones.  The  Sahara  is  the  largest  desert  in  the  world.  It  covers 
3,500,000  square  miles.  The  Libyan  Desert  to  the  northeast 
adds  another  500,000  square  miles  of  sandy  wastes. 

Near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Sahara  are  numerous 
oases,  fertile  places  in  the  desert  with  water  and  trees.  Many 
date  palms  grow  there,  and  the  Arabs  call  these  oases  the 
“Avenue  of  Palms.”  The  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  is  often 
overgrown  with  “cram-cram.”  This  is  a  scrawny  grass  about 
two  feet  high,  covered  with  little  burs.  Their  barbed  points 
stick  into  your  skin  and  cling  to  your  clothes. 

The  desert  has  great  variety.  There  are  sandy  plains  and 
great  sand  dunes.  There  are  rocky  plateaus  and  some  moun¬ 
tains  (the  Tibesti)  as  high  as  13,000  feet.  The  color  of  the 
desert  may  be  brown  or  even  black.  Its  temperature  has  been 
known  to  range  from  136°  Fahrenheit  in  the  early  afternoon 
to  14°  just  before  sunrise.  Sometimes  it  does  not  rain  for 


Sometimes  the  Sahara  is  as  beautiful  as  this  oasis,  framed  by  mountain¬ 
ous  waves  of  sand.  But  more  commonly  it  is  a  bleak,  rocky  wasteland. 


years;  sometimes  there  are  torrential  downpours. 

In  past  geological  ages  the  desert  was  a  very  different 
kind  of  place.  Scientists  have  found  the  bones  of  fresh-water 
fish  in  it.  Experts  believe  that  there  were  once  seas  or  lakes 
in  different  parts  of  what  is  now  an  arid  waste.  The  fact  that 
petroleum,  which  is  now  being  found  in  the  Sahara,  is 
derived  from  plants  and  fish  of  past  ages  is  another  proof  that 
aquatic  life  once  thrived  in  the  desert. 

Far  to  the  south  we  find  the  Kalahari  Desert,  which  lies 
between  the  upper  Zambezi*  and  the  Orange  rivers.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Sahara  this  is  a  small  desert  of  only  350,000 
square  miles.  It  is  an  arid  plateau  with  many  dry  lake  beds. 

Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Lakes 

The  Atlas  Mountains  in  the  northwest  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  mountain  range  in  Africa.  They  run  in  a  great  arc 
for  1,500  miles  across  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia.  They 
really  consist  of  several  parallel  lines  of  mountains,  sometimes 
called  the  Middle  Atlas,  the  High  Atlas,  and  the  Anti-Atlas. 
The  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  about  12,000  feet. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  continent  are  the  Drakens¬ 
berg  Mountains,  about  700  miles  long.  The  highest  peak 
here  reaches  almost  11,000  feet.  Then  there  are  the  Ruwen- 
zori*  Mountains,  supposed  to  be  the  legendary  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  near  the  border  of  Uganda  and  the  Congo,  which 
tower  over  16,000  feet. 

Besides  the  ranges  there  are  many  single  peaks.  The 
famed  Kilimanjaro*  in  Tanganyika  is  the  highest  of  all,  19,340 
feet.  Mount  Kenya*  is  17,041  feet  high.  Both  these  mountains 
lie  almost  on  the  Equator  but  are  so  high  that  they  are  always 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  These  and  many  other  mountains 
are  dead  volcanoes. 

Africa  is  a  series  of  plateaus,  with  mountainous  rims  on 
most  sides.  The  land  rises  gradually  to  these  ranges  and  then 
falls  off  in  some  areas  to  a  lower  central  plateau. 
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Tribesmen  ply  the 
broad  Congo  River 
in  a  pirogue, 
or  dugout  canoe, 
ferrying  a  supply 
of  kerosene  from 
a  U.S.  company. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  Africa’s  topo¬ 
graphy  is  the  Great  Rift.  This  is  a  deep  cleavage  or  canyon 
in  the  earth’s  surface,  4,000  miles  long.  Beginning  at  the  Red 
Sea,  it  cuts  across  southern  Ethiopia,  and  continues  down 
through  Lakes  Rudolf,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasa.*  In  Kenya 
there  are  places  where  it  is  2,000  feet  deep  and  30  miles  wide, 
with  extinct  volcanoes  at  the  bottom.  The  Rift  finally  crosses 
Mozambique  and  disappears  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  ! 

Some  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world  are  in  Africa. 
The  Nile  is  the  longest  river  on  earth,  with  its  source  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kagera*  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  White  Nile  flows  north  through  the  Sudan  to 
Egypt.  At  Khartoum,*  the  capital  of  the  Sudan,  it  is  joined  by 
its  wild  brother,  the  Blue  Nile,  which  comes  tumbling  down 
through  deep  gorges  from  Lake  Tana,  high  on  the  Ethiopian 
plateau.  Their  combined  waters  then  flow  down  through 
Egypt  to  the  sea,  a  ribbon  of  fertility  among  the  desert  sands.  « 

The  Congo,  Africa’s  second  longest  river,  is  2,718  miles 
in  length.  It  drains  a  basin  of  about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

In  its  upper  reaches  it  flows  to  the  north.  But  having  crossed 
the  Equator  near  Stanley  Falls,  the  river  swings  round  in  a 
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great  arc  to  the  west,  then  curves  south  across  the  Equator 
once  more,  and  finally  reaches  the  Atlantic  in  a  series  of  falls 
and  rapids  with  tremendous  water-power  potential. 

Next  comes  the  Niger.  This  great  river  is  2,600  miles 
long.  It  rises  only  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  Republic 
of  Guinea.  Mountains  prevent  it  from  flowing  directly  to  the 
ocean  in  the  southwest.  So  it  turns  northeastward  through 
the  edge  of  the  desert  near  Timbuktu*  and  then  makes  a 
sharp  bend  southeast  through  Nigeria  to  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  Niger  has  an  enormous  delta,  200  miles  across. 

The  Zambezi,  1,600  miles  long,  is  the  great  river  of  the 
south.  For  part  of  its  course  it  flows  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  On  the  way  it  suddenly  pitches  down 
into  a  narrow,  mile-wide  chasm,  stretching  across  the  river 
at  Victoria  Falls.  The  Africans  call  these  falls  “the  smoke  that 
thunders,”  because  of  the  spray  that  rises  above  the  cataracts. 
Then  the  Zambezi  flows  on  through  the  largest  man-made 
lake  on  earth,  created  by  the  building  of  the  new  Kariba* 
Dam,  and  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  lakes  of  Africa  are  also  noteworthy.  Lake  Victoria 
is  surpassed  only  by  Lake  Superior  in  size.  Lake  Tanganyika, 
450  miles  long,  is  the  longest  fresh- water  lake  in  the  world. 
Except  for  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  it  is  also  the  deepest. 
Slender  Lake  Nyasa  is  350  miles  long. 

The  Islands 

In  our  study  of  Africa  we  must  not  forget  the  islands  off 
its  shores.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  is  Madagascar,  where 
the  Malagasy  Republic  has  been  established.  This  huge 
mountainous  island  is  almost  1,000  miles  long  and  360  miles 
wide.  In  fact  it  is  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world.  Only 
Greenland,  New  Guinea,  and  Borneo  are  larger. 

Many  smaller  islands  and  groups  of  islands  lie  close  to 
the  shores  of  Africa.  They  include  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,* 
and  the  Seychelles*  (British);  Reunion*  and  the  Comoros 
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(French);  Sao  Tome,8  Principe/  Madeira/  and  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  (Portuguese);  and  Fernando  Po  and  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands  (Spanish).  Some  of  these  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  later  chapters. 

Variety  of  Climates 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  about  a  single  climate  in  this  - 
vast  continent.  Scholars  have  distinguished  more  than  70  t 
climatic  regions  in  Tropical  Africa  alone.  In  most  of  the  - 
tropical  climates,  however,  the  temperature  runs  high,  and  ‘ 
there  are  both  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  Dr.  George  H.  T.  Kim¬ 
ble,  in  his  two  volumes  on  Tropical  Africa ,  tells  us  that  a 
million  square  miles  have  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  60  inches  1 
or  more,  while  another  million  have  six  inches  or  less.  5 

Many  important  factors  influence  climate  and  weather.  1 
There  is  a  cold-water  current  along  the  shores  of  South-West  1 
Africa  and  Angola.  There  is  a  dry  wind,  full  of  dust,  called  > 
the  harmattan  that  blows  south  from  the  Sahara  during  the  ■’ 
northern  winter.  In  East  Africa  the  moist  air  from  the  Indian 

The  great  gorge  of  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zambezi  River,  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  bridge  at  left  carries  both  rail  and  motor  traffic. 
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Ocean  brings  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  summer.  The  sun’s  rays 
are  often  strong,  but  even  on  the  Equator  there  are  never 
more  than  about  twelve  hours  of  sunlight  a  day.  The  Africans 
often  suffer  more  at  night  from  the  cold  than  they  suffer  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  from  the  heat. 

In  most  of  Tropical  Africa  the  rainfall  is  very  uncertain 
from  day  to  day.  Some  of  the  rainy  seasons  can  be  much  wet¬ 
ter  than  others.  The  dry  seasons  also  vary  greatly.  One  of  the 
farmer’s  problems  in  some  parts  of  Africa  is  to  the  prevent 
the  torrential  rains  from  washing  away  the  precious  top  soil. 

As  you  travel  away  from  the  tropics  you  reach  regions 
where  there  are  true  seasons  of  summer  and  winter.  The  most 
pleasant  places  in  Africa  are  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the 
tropics.  Nowhere  is  life  more  comfortable  for  Europeans  than 
in  the  White  Highlands  of  Kenya,  right  on  the  Equator  but  a 
mile  above  the  sea.  The  central  plateau  of  Ethiopia  is  even 
higher  —  7,000  to  9,000  feet  in  altitude  —  and  the  climate  is 
temperate  the  whole  year  through. 

The  Animals  of  Africa 

There  are  more  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  Africa 
than  in  any  comparable  area.  Five  miles  from  the  center  of 
Nairobi  in  Kenya  you  can  see  thousands  of  animals  in  a  single 
day  — lions,  giraffes,  zebras,  gnus,  hartebeests,*  antelopes, 
baboons,  ostriches,  hyenas,  and  many  others. 

In  various  parts  of  the  continent,  but  particularly  in 
British  East  Africa,  you  can  still  catch  plenty  of  wild  game 
if  you  go  on  a  safari*  (a  word  that  means  simply  “journey”) 
with  a  professional  hunter.  A  safari  may  be  a  very  luxurious 
and  expensive  trip. 

The  big  game,  however,  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  most 
parts  of  Africa.  It  has  been  hunted  by  Europeans  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  sport  and  by  Africans  for  meat.  It  has  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  governments  in  an  effort  to  control  the  tsetse  fly, 
which  pesters  animals  as  much  as  human  beings.  Some  of  the 
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experts  say  that  in  another  20  or  30  years  big  game  will  be 
practically  extinct,  except  where  it  is  protected. 

A  number  of  African  governments,  however,  are  now 
trying  to  provide  such  protection  in  reservations.  The  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  Kruger  National  Park  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  This  covers  8,000  square  miles,  and  is  the 
world’s  largest  game  sanctuary.  There  are  others  in  British 
East  Africa,  Northern  Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia,  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo,  and  the  former  French  West  Africa. 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  a  ceaseless  war  must  be  waged 
against  the  insects.  Mosquitoes  are  the  great  enemy  in  the 
rain  forest.  Elsewhere  the  tsetse  fly  has  made  it  difficult  to 
raise  cattle.  Leaf-cutting  ants  may  eat  all  the  vegetation  in 
sight  within  a  few  hours.  The  locusts  sometimes  lay  waste 
the  dry  lands  as  did  the  locust  plagues  of  biblical  times. 
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The  Plants  of  Africa 

The  vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  often  very  lush.  In  the 
rain  forest  grow  such  valuable  trees  as  mahogany,  ebony,  i 
kapok,  and  many  others.  In  the  savannas  you  find  the  curi¬ 
ous  baobab,  which  grows  almost  as  wide  as  it  does  tall,  and  ] 
many  drought-resisting  shrubs. 

The  coffee  tree  probably  originated  in  Ethiopia,  where  ! 
it  grows  wild.  Such  plants  as  wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  millet,  and 
yams  may  have  been  first  cultivated  in  Africa. 

Other  plants  now  common  in  Africa  were  imported  from  ! 
other  continents.  The  date  palm,  the  clove  tree,  and  the  olive 
came  with  the  Arabs.  Citrus  fruits  were  brought  by  Portugal. 
Tobacco,  peanuts,  corn,  cacao/  and  manioc*  (from  which 
we  get  tapioca )  came  from  the  Americas. 

The  oil  palm  produces  oil  that  is  part  of  the  staple  diet 
of  many  Africans.  Ghana*  produces  more  cacao  (from  which 
we  get  cocoa  and  chocolate)  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  nuts  of  the  kola  tree  (from  which  our  cola  drinks 
are  made )  are  chewed  in  Africa.  In  East  Africa  a  great  deal 
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WILD  ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA 

Above:  Lions  in  a  Kenya  na¬ 
tional  park  warm  themselves 
on  a  sun-heated  dry  lake  bed. 
Left:  Gemsbok  (African  ante¬ 
lope)  in  Kalahari  National 
Park,  South  Africa.  Below: 
Elephants  abound  in  Uganda's 
grasslands  region. 


of  sisal  *  is  grown.  This  is  a  cactuslike  plant  whose  hard  fiber 
is  used  in  making  rope. 

There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  wild  rubber  in  Africa. 
Today  in  West  Africa,  and  particularly  in  Liberia,  there  are 
large  rubber  plantations  with  trees  imported  from  Brazil. 
Cotton  was  grown  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  best  cotton  in 
the  world  is  still  produced  there.  Cotton  is  also  grown  exten¬ 
sively  in  East  Africa,  the  Sudan,  and  around  Lake  Chad. 

Mineral  and  Fuel  Resources 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  number  of  important  min¬ 
erals  and  fuels,  including  petroleum.  Almost  98  per  cent  of 
our  industrial  diamonds  and  more  than  half  the  world’s  gold 
supply  come  from  Africa.  Three  quarters  of  the  world’s  cobalt 
and  a  large  part  of  its  manganese  are  mined  there.  The  re¬ 
serves  of  aluminum  ore,  or  bauxite,  chiefly  in  Guinea  and 
Ghana,  account  for  one  fifth  of  the  world’s  known  supply. 
The  largest  copper-producing  areas  are  Northern  Rhodesia 
and  the  Katanga  Province  of  the  Congo.  Large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  Sierra  Leone,  Mauri¬ 
tania,  Liberia,  and  Gabon.  Coal  is  plentiful  in  Algeria,  Ni¬ 
geria,  Tanganyika,  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Another  important  resource  is  water  power.  The  rivers 
that  come  plunging  down  from  the  central  plateaus  of  the 
continent  have  many  waterfalls  and  rapids.  Great  dams  have 
already  been  erected,  among  them  the  Aswan  Dam  on  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  the  Owen  Falls  Dam  on  the  Victoria  Nile  in 
Uganda,  the  Kariba  Dam  on  the  Zambezi  River  (which 
generates  twice  the  power  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam),  the 
Sanagra  Dam  at  Edea  in  the  Cameroun,  and  the  Del- 
commune  Dam  in  the  Congo. 

Other  dams  under  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage 
are  the  new  High  Dam  at  Aswan,  the  Volta  Dam  in  Ghana, 
the  Konkoure  Dam  in  Guinea,  the  Inga  River  project  in  the 
lower  Congo,  and  the  Kainji  Dam  in  Nigeria. 
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mi 


PEANUTS 

^  DIAMONDS 

/au\  gold 

RICE 

PETROLEUM 

/PE\  IRON 

H  RUBBER 

^  LUMBER 

/MW\  MANGANESE 

SISAL 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

/ph\  PHOSPHATES 

Otea 

MANUFACTURING 

/SM\  TIN 

TOBACCO 

/al\  aluminum 

/~M~\  URANIUM 

VANILLA 

ill 

/cr\  chromite 

CATTLE 

|  WHEAT 

/CO\  COBALT 

FISH 

Aco*1 

/CU\  COPPER 

^  SHEEP 

Chapter  I  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  are  peoples’  ways  of  living  determined  by  their  environment? 

2.  What  effects  can  people  have  on  the  land  they  live  on? 

3.  Can  you  see  any  similarities  between  the  land  of  Africa  and  the  land 
of  the  United  States?  Differences? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

delta 

harmattan 
tropical 

White  Highlands 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  How  does  Africa  rank  in  size  with  the  other  continents? 

2.  Describe  the  different  types  of  land  to  be  found  in  Africa. 

3.  What  factors  influence  climate  and  weather  in  Africa? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  a  bar  diagram  showing  what  percentage  of  the  world’s 
output  of  the  following  products  comes  from  Africa:  cacao,  coffee, 
sisal,  cotton,  copper,  gold,  bauxite,  uranium,  industrial  diamonds. 

2.  Prepare  a  series  of  maps  comparing  various  aspects  of  African 
geography.  Include:  climate,  elevation,  water  bodies,  rainfall,  ani¬ 
mal  life,  plant  life,  land  use,  and  mineral  resources. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

Hatch,  John,  Africa  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Praeger,  1960. 

Horrabin,  James  F.,  An  Atlas  of  Africa.  Praeger,  1960. 

Kimble,  George  H.  T.,  Tropical  Africa.  Headline  Series,  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  1961. 

Other  Books:  1 

Adamson,  Joy,  Living  Free.  Harcourt,  1961.  (See  also  Born  Free.) 
Kane,  Robert  S.,  Africa:  A  to  Z.  Doubleday,  1961. 

Price,  Willard,  Incredible  Africa.  John  Day,  1962. 

Articles: 

“Africa.”  A  special  issue  of  Current  History,  Feb.,  1961. 

“Africa”  (photographic  essay).  Look  Magazine,  Mar.  28,  1961. 
“Storied  World  of  Africa,”  Elisofon,  Eliot.  Life,  Oct.  13,  1961. 


savannas 
veldt 
rain  forest 
Great  Rift 


safari 
tsetse  fly 
cacao 
sisal 
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CHAPTER  2 


The  People 

The  influence  of  the  tribe  is  still  strong  in  Africa, 

although  European  settlers,  Christian  missions,  and 

I  “  1 

Islam  have  brought  great  changes.  More  than  1,000 
spoken  languages  —  few  of  them  written  —  have  created 
difficult  problems  in  communication  and  education. 

AFRICA  contains  one  fifth  of  the  land  mass  of  the  world, 
i  but  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  world  live 
there.  While  it  has  some  highly  congested  districts,  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  thinly  populated  continent. 

Exactly  how  many  people  live  in  Africa  nobody  knows. 
Up  to  recent  times  there  were  only  rough  estimates,  and  this 
is  still  true  for  many  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  difficulties  of  taking  accurate  censuses  in  Africa 
are  enormous.  Poor  transportation  is  one  great  handicap. 
The  large  number  of  national  sovereignties  also  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  take  a  census  everywhere  on  the  continent  in  any 
systematic  way.  Then,  too,  people  not  used  to  being  counted 
have  always  feared  the  census  taker.  They  know  that  after 
him  frequently  comes  the  tax  collector. 

Another  problem  is  that  in  countries  like  Nyasaland, 
thousands  of  men  are  usually  absent.  They  are  working  in 
the  mines  of  South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesias.  Nyasaland  is 
sometimes  called  the  “country  of  the  missing  men. 
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The  best  population  estimates  are  those  of  the  United 
Nations.  Allowing  for  errors,  the  UN  statisticians  believe 
that  Africa  in  1961  had  between  235,000,000  and  255,000,000 
people,  of  which  about  180,000,000  live  south  of  the  Sahara. 

Where  Did  the  Africans  Come  From? 

On  July  17,  1959,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  who 
had  been  digging  in  Africa  for  30  years,  found  a  fossilized 
human  skull  in  Tanganyika.  They  put  it  together  with  great 
difficulty,  for  there  were  400  pieces.  They  called  the  man  to 
whom  this  skull  belonged  Zinjanthropus,*  and  they  estimated 
that  he  lived  more  than  600,000  years  ago.  Then  two  Cali¬ 
fornia  geologists,  Drs.  J.  F.  Evernden  and  C.  H.  Curtis, 
using  what  they  called  an  “atomic  clock,”  claimed  that  Zin- 
janthropus  lived  1,750,000  years  ago.  Previous  estimates  of 
man’s  antiquity  had  been  no  more  than  a  million  years. 

Zinjanthropus  was  not  a  particularly  handsome  fellow. 
His  brow  was  low,  his  jaws  large  and  deep,  his  molars 
enormous.  But  he  held  his  head  erect,  and  is  believed  to 
have  used  some  crude  stone  tools. 


Two  faces  of  Eastern  Africa.  Left:  An  elder  from  Kenya's  Luo  tribe,  in 
ceremonial  dress.  Right:  A  young  Watutsi  mother  from  Ruanda-Urundi. 
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Before  the  Leakeys’  discoveries,  the  oldest  near-human 
remains  in  Africa  were  the  bones  of  creatures  found  in  the 
Cape  Province  of  South  Africa  in  1924  by  Professor  Raymond 
Dart.  Their  brains  were  bigger  than  an  ape’s,  their  teeth 
showed  that  they  chewed  like  men,  and  they  were  capable  of 
standing  and  walking  erect.  Dart  called  them  Australopithe¬ 
cus,  or  “southern  ape  men.” 

Scholars  used  to  think  that  the  cradleland  of  the  human 
race  was  somewhere  in  central  Asia.  But  since  these  more 
recent  discoveries  it  is  now  considered  certain  that  the 
peoples  of  Africa  did  not  originally  come  from  Asia.  In  the 
early  days  of  man’s  existence  there  were  centuries  of  wan¬ 
derings,  many  migrations  of  peoples,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
mixing.  One  people  conquered  another.  One  group  inter¬ 
married  with  another.  Some  may  have  wandered  from  Africa 
to  Asia,  and  others  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Races  and  Stocks 

It  used  to  be  popularly  accepted  that  mankind  could  be 
classified  into  three  major  races:  white,  black,  and  yellow, 
sometimes  identified  as  the  Caucasoid,  Negroid,  and  Mongo¬ 
loid.  These  races  were  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
skin,  the  shape  of  their  heads,  the  texture  of  their  hair,  the 
slant  of  their  eyes,  and  so  on.  Anthropologists  no  longer  talk 
of  race  in  this  fashion.  Physical  traits  have  an  infinite  variety. 
One  trait  often  blends  into  another  in  the  same  group  of 
people. 

Today,  scholars  speak  of  stocks  instead  of  races.  A 
stock  is  a  large  community  of  people,  like  the  Eskimos,  or 
the  Australian  aborigines,  or  the  West  African  Negroes,  that 
has  lived  apart  from  other  communities  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  somewhat  different  from  the  rest. 

One  simple  fact  stands  out,  however.  Africa  is  a  conti¬ 
nent  inhabited  mostly  by  dark-skinned  peoples  who  are 
either  Negroes  or  Negroids  (people  who  resemble  Negroes.) 
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MAJOR  LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA 


POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 


A  Myriad  of  Languages 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  Africa  is  the  multitude  of 
languages  and  dialects  spoken.  South  of  the  Sahara  alone 
there  are  at  least  800  of  them  —  perhaps  as  many  as  1,000. 
Some  are  used  by  small  tribal  groups  only  in  one  valley  or 
village,  but  about  30  languages  are  spoken  by  at  least 
1,000,000  people  each. 

Anthropologists  and  linguists  have  proposed  many  classi¬ 
fications  of  African  “language  families,”  according  to  their 
origin  and  relationship.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  im¬ 
portant  question  is  the  local  distribution  of  the  languages 
(see  map,  page  28).  In  North  Africa  the  majority  of  the 
people  —  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000,000  —  speak  Arabic  or  a 
related  tongue,  Berber.  From  the  Congo  basin  southward  is 
the  home  of  the  great  Bantu*  family  of  languages,  which 
comprises  such  major  tongues  as  Zulu  in  South  Africa  and 
Swahili  in  East  Africa.  Hausa*  is  widely  used  in  West  Africa 
by  eight  to  ten  million  people.  Fula  is  spoken  by  6,000,000 
in  several  countries  of  West  Africa,  and  the  Mandingo  dia¬ 
lects  by  three  to  four  million  more.  Malagasy,  a  language  of 
Asian  origin,  is  spoken  by  5,000,000  people  on  Madagascar. 

The  vital  role  of  African  languages  is  shown  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
printed  in  them.  Several  hundred  radio  stations  already  use 
African  tongues  to  reach  the  people. 

European  languages,  though  spoken  primarily  by  white 
settlers  and  educated  Africans,  continue  to  have  great  in¬ 
fluence.  In  many  newly  independent  countries  the  language 
of  the  former  colonial  power  is  still  “official”  in  government 
and  schools.  Thus  English  is  spoken  in  18  countries,  and 
French  in  21. 

Reading  and  Writing 

The  majority  of  African  peoples  never  developed  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  reading  and  writing.  Before  the  white  man  came,  only 
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four  of  the  many  African  languages  were  written.  Even 
today,  in  some  African  countries,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  above  the  age  of  15  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
But  even  in  the  best-educated  countries  at  least  half  of  the 
adults  were  still  illiterate  in  1961. 

It  was  usually  the  missionaries  who  first  taught  the 
Africans  to  read  and  write.  They  reduced  native  languages 
to  writing,  and  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  some  250 
languages.  At  one  time  most  of  the  schools  of  Africa  were 
run  by  missions,  but  since  independence  more  and  more 
are  being  established  by  the  governments.  Everywhere  in 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  Africa  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  thirst  for  education. 

Excellent  institutions  of  higher  education  open  to  all 
races  exist  in  Africa.  Among  them  are  Makerere  College 
in  Uganda,  the  University  College  (Fourah  Bay)  in  Sierra 
Leone,  the  University  of  Ghana,  the  University  College  at 
Ibadan/  Nigeria,  the  University  of  Dakar,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Khartoum  in  the  Sudan.  New  universities  are  soon 
to  be  opened  in  several  other  areas.  There  are  also  important 
universities  of  ancient  Moslem  origin  in  Egypt,  Morocco, 
and  other  Arab  countries.  South  Africa  has  six  universities 
for  Europeans  only,  and  a  number  of  training  colleges  for 
Africans  and  Asians. 

Unfortunately  not  more  than  three  per  cent  of  African 
children  ever  get  to  high  school.  The  missions  established 
few  high  schools,  but  they  taught  practical  trades  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  African  families  who  desired  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  children  usually  had  to  send  them  overseas. 

The  Tribal  Tradition 

Many  of  the  national  boundaries  in  Africa  are  wholly 
artificial,  having  nothing  to  do  with  language  or  racial 
groups.  The  Bakongo,  for  example,  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  but  they  spill  over  into  Angola 
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and  the  Congo  Republic  (see  page  101).  The  Ewe*  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  both  Ghana  and  Togo.  The  Hausa 
live  in  northern  Nigeria  and  also  in  the  Republic  of  the  Niger. 
The  Somali  nomads  wander  not  only  over  Somalia,  but 
through  southeastern  Ethiopia  and  Kenya. 

For  political  reasons  the  national  boundaries  established 
by  the  colonial  powers  usually  determined  the  territories  of 
the  new  governments,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  since 
independence. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  basic  units  of  African  society 
have  been  the  tribes.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  still,  though 
the  strength  of  tribal  ties  is  declining  through  the  impact 
of  nationalism  and  education.  We  may  think  of  the  tribe  as 
a  group  of  people  living  together  in  a  single  region  with  a 
common  culture,  language,  and  chieftain. 

The  tribe  is  often  a  kind  of  insurance  society  for  the 
individual  African.  It  teaches  his  children  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  people.  It  cares  for  him  and  his  family  in 
case  of  poverty,  sickness,  accident,  and  death.  Security  for 
all  its  members  is  found  within  the  tribe. 


Night  school  in  Togo:  This  English  class,  typical  of  Africa's 
thirst  for  literacy,  is  run  by  the  Union  of  Women  of  Togo. 


LOOK  MAGAZINE 


The  practice  of 
magic  still  has  strong 
influence  in  some 
parts  of  Africa.  This 
witch  doctor  belongs 
to  a  tribe  west  of 
Lake  Victoria  in 
Tanganyika. 


Every  tribal  group  has  its  chief,  who  may  inherit  the 
office  or  be  elected  to  it.  In  some  areas,  groups  of  closely 
related  tribes  appoint  a  “paramount  chief”  as  their  highest 
authority.  While  the  chief  has  great  authority,  he  must 
himself  obey  the  customs  of  his  people.  If  he  does  not  do  so, 
he  may  be  replaced  by  another.  Often  the  chief  rules  through 
a  tribal  council  where  decisions  are  made  in  a  democratic 
fashion  after  long  discussions,  or  “palavers.”  Some  chiefs 
have  contributed  substantially  to  progress  toward  independ¬ 
ence,  while  others  have  resisted  movements  toward  national 
unity,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  authority. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Africa  live  off  the  land. 
If  they  are  cattle  raisers,  they  need  large  tracts  of  land  for 
grazing  their  herds.  If  they  are  farmers,  their  plots  are  usually 
small.  Until  recently  almost  none  of  this  land  belonged  to 
individuals.  Practically  all  of  it  was  “owned”  by  the  com¬ 
munity  -  the  village  or  the  tribe.  A  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  has  arisen  from  the  purchase  of  land  by  Europeans. 
Africans  frequently  thought  that  the  Europeans  were  only 
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renting  land  that  still  belonged  to  the  tribe;  the  Europeans 
thought  they  had  bought  title  to  it. 

Most  Africans  are  attached  to  the  land.  Not  only  does 
their  livelihood  depend  on  it,  but  their  dead  are  buried  in  it. 
Alan  Paton’s  fine  novel,  Cry  the  Beloved  Country ,  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  dislocation  that  results  when  Africans 
move  to  the  industrial  cities,  away  from  their  former  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  countryside. 

Culture  Areas 

Every  people  has  a  way  of  life.  This  way  of  life  has  its 
origin  in  past  customs,  but  it  is  handed  down  and  modified 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  When  a  group  of  people 
speaks  the  same  language  or  similar  languages,  uses  the 
same  kinds  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  has  the  same 
ways  of  making  a  living,  it  has  a  distinctive  culture.  The 
culture  of  a  people  shapes  the  lives  of  the  group  members 
by  teaching  them  to  seek  certain  goals  that  are  considered 
desirable  by  the  group.  (The  word  culture ,  as  used  here, 
should  not  be  confused  with  learning  or  refinement,  which 
is  quite  a  different  meaning  of  “culture.”) 

In  a  great  continent  as  varied  as  Africa  there  are  natu¬ 
rally  many  different  kinds  of  cultures.  But  we  may  talk 
about  a  “culture  area”  where"  several  tribal  groups  resemble 
one  another.  These  represent  broad  general  patterns  that 
prevail  in  certain  regions,  but  blend  into  one  another  at 
their  boundaries.  The  whole  continent  has  been  divided  into 
ten  such  culture  areas  by  a  well-known  anthropologist,  Dr. 
Melville  J.  Herskovits. 

Religious  Beliefs 

Religious  beliefs  are  a  part  of  all  African  cultures.  These 
beliefs  have  sometimes  been  described  by  such  words  as 
superstition  or  witchcraft.  But  this  is  a  shortsighted  view 
of  them.  African  religions  are  as  worthy  of  our  study  and 
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understanding  as  any  of  the  major  religions  of  the  world. 

The  great  majority  of  nonliterate  Africans  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  Christianity  or  Islam  share  a  general 
system  of  beliefs  which  have  been  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  by  oral,  repetition.  In  some  societies 
this  is  done  by  priests,  who  are  often  called  medicine  men; 
in  others  by  wise  elder  members  of  families.  In  general  these 
beliefs  concern  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  universe  and  the 
forces  that  control  it,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Great  God.  This  God  is  thought  of  in  different 
ways,  but  he  ( or  she )  is  always  the  supreme  being  or  creator 
of  the  universe.  In  this  sense  the  African’s  religion  may  be 
called  monotheistic. 

2.  Associated  deities.  These  are  minor  deities  which  act 
as  mediators  between  man  and  the  Great  God.  Sometimes 
they  are  local  nature  deities  related  to  trees,  mountains, 
streams,  or  other  natural  phenomena.  Some  of  them  are 
helpful,  some  unfriendly.  Or  they  may  be  powerful  ancestors 
who  plead  with  the  supreme  God  for  their  descendants  and 
may  even  punish  them  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the  group. 

3.  Fate.  The  Africans  have  a  strong  belief  in  fate.  By 
certain  religious  rites,  such  as  divination,  they  try  to  find 
out  what  their  destiny  is,  and  sometimes  how  to  control  it. 

4.  Magic.  This  is  an  important  part  of  African  religion. 
Sometimes  charms  or  spells  are  used  to  harm  others.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  used  for  healing.  At  this  point,  magic  and 
medicine  may  be  closely  related.  Taboos  are  also  important. 
They  are  actions  that  one  must  avoid  for  fear  of  serious 
consequences.  For  example,  if  a  woman  is  going  to  have  a 
baby,  her  husband  may  be  forbidden  to  step  over  a  column 
of  traveler  ants. 

Christian  missionaries  came  to  Africa  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  During  this  period  almost  every  major  Christian 
denomination  has  been  represented,  and  the  many  sects  have 
naturally  been  confusing  to  the  African  people.  Nonetheless, 
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CAMERA  PRESS-  PIX 

Dancers  from  a  Rhodesian  tribe,  accompanied  by  gourd  rattles,  per¬ 
form  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Britain's  Queen  Mother  to  their  village. 

the  missionaries  have  exerted  a  profound  influence  for  good, 
preaching  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  and  bringing 
to  the  people  the  beginnings  of  literacy,  education,  and 
hygiene.  Today  the  Protestant  churches  of  North  America 
alone  maintain  almost  16,000  missionaries  in  Africa. 

The  Catholic  faith  has  likewise  been  represented  by 
Jsuch  religious  orders  as  the  White  Fathers,  who  work  only 
in  the  African  mission  field.  In  the  Portuguese  provinces 
and  the  Congo,  the  Catholics  have  had  a  favored  position. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  entrusted  with  full  responsibility 
for  elementary  education.  Today  African  converts  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  total  about  21,000,000. 

Islam,  the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed,  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  faith  of  all  the  Arabic  countries  of  North  Africa.  It 
has  been  notably  successful,  too,  in  making  converts  south 
of  the  Sahara.  Islam  is  not  associated  with  the  colonial  powers 
whom  the  Africans  have  come  to  distrust.  Moslems  usually 
have  less  color  prejudice  than  Christians.  Islam  also  sanc¬ 
tions  polygamy,  which  is  very  common  in  African  cultures. 
For  all  these  reasons,  Islam  has  spread  to  many  parts  of 
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In  Kano,  Nigeria,  a  large  trading  center,  Moslems  remove  their 
footwear  and  bow  toward  Mecca  in  prayer  five  times  daily. 


Africa.  There  are  probably  about  85,000,000  Moslems  in  the 
continent  today. 

In  eastern  and  southern  Africa  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Asians.  They  have  become  a  powerful  commer¬ 
cial  class  in  such  countries  as  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tangan¬ 
yika.  Most  of  them  are  Hindus,  but  many  are  Moslems. 

White  Settlers  in  Africa 

In  all  of  Africa  there  are  about  5,500,000  white  persons 
of  European  descent.  More  than  half  of  these  are  in  South  ; 
Africa,  1,200,000  in  Algeria,  300,000  in  the  Federation  of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  about  65,000  in  Kenya.  In  no  ! 
African  country  do  they  constitute  a  majority,  but  until 
recently  they  have  been  the  ruling  power  almost  everywhere. 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  the  people  of  Dutch  de¬ 
scent  call  themselves  Afrikaners,  and  call  the  Bantu  “natives,” 
a  term  greatly  disliked  by  Africans. 

The  widespread  troubles  in  such  countries  as  Kenya, 
Algeria,  and  South  Africa  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that  a 
comparatively  small  group  of  European  settlers  have  often 
treated  the  African  majority  as  inferiors,  and  denied  them 
the  rights  of  full  citizenship,  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  good 
land.  Increasingly,  Africans  have  come  to  resent  this. 
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Chapter  2  — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  picture  do  you  think  the  average  American  has  of  Africa? 

2.  What  changes  do  Westerners  need  to  make  for  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  African  peoples? 

3.  How  would  you  compare  the  basic  religious  beliefs  of  most  African 
peoples  with  the  major  western  faiths? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Zinjanthropus  stock  paramount  chief 

Australopithecus  Swahili  culture  area 

Negroid  Bantu  taboo 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Why  do  scholars  now  consider  that  the  peoples  of  Africa  did  not 
originally  come  from  Asia? 

2.  What  are  the  major  language  groups  of  Africa? 

3.  What  percentage  of  Africans  are  literate?  How  did  they  learn  to 
read  and  write? 

4.  Why  is  the  tribe  important  in  Africa? 

5.  Why  is  Islam  the  prevailing  faith  in  North  Africa? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  pie  chart  comparing  the  percentage  of  world  population 
living  in  Africa  with  the  percentages  on  other  continents. 

2.  Find  some  examples  of  African  words,  and  give  their  meaning  in 
English. 

3.  Bring  in  and  play  some  records  of  African  folk  music  or  dances. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Be  jks  and  Pamphlets: 

Cary,  Joyce,  Mister  Johnson  (fiction) .  Berkley,  1961. 

Hughes,  Langston,  ed.,  An  African  Treasury.  Pyramid,  1960. 

Paton,  Alan,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  (fiction).  Scribner’s,  1948. 

Van  der  Post,  Laurens,  The  Dark  Eye  in  Africa.  Apollo,  1962. 

Other  Books: 

Considine,  John  J.,  Africa— World  of  New  Men.  Dodd,  Mead,  1955. 

Dart,  Raymond,  Adventures  with  the  Missing  Link.  Harper,  1959. 

Articles: 

“Black  Magic:  Vital  Force  in  Africa’s  New  Nations.’  Life,  Apr.  21, 
1961. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Africa's  Past 

i 

More  than  50  centuries  separated  Africa's  first, 
known  civilization  and  the  dawn  of  independence. 
Between  these  eras  flourished  many  cultures,  with 
skilled  craftsmen  and  powerful  empires.  Arab  conquerors 
and  ruthless  slave  traders  left  a  trail  of  havoc,  >i 

THE  earliest  recorded  date  in  human  history  so  far  dis¬ 
covered  is  Egyptian.  To  be  sure,  we  know  that  fairly 
advanced  civilizations  existed  in  the  Sumerian  region  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  Indus  Valley  of  India  during  the 
4th  millennium  b.c.,  but  they  left  few  written  records.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  adopted  a  calendar  in  4241  b.c.,  based 
on  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  according  to  some  archaeologists. 
Many  centuries  later,  Egypt  was  overwhelmed  by  waves  of 
foreign  conquerors  -  Macedonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs, 
Turks,  French,  and  British.  Finally  in  the  20th  century 
Egyptian  kings  sat  on  the  throne  again  for  a  few  years  until 
Egypt  became  a  republic. 

We  know  more  about  the  history  of  Egypt  than  about 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Africa.  Why?  Because  Egypt 
had  a  written  language,  impressive  art  and  architecture,  and 
well-preserved  tombs.  We  shall  not  describe  this  early  civi¬ 
lization  here,  however,  since  Egypt  is  treated  in  more  detail 
in  another  Multi-Text  unit,  The  Middle  East. 
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North  Africa  in  Ancient  Times 

From  Egypt  west  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  south  to  the  Sahara,  another  people  lived  from  very 
ancient  times.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present-day 
Berbers  of  North  Africa.  There  are  paintings  of  them  in 
Egyptian  tombs  that  date  from  2400  b.c.  Their  descendants 
today  are  mostly  farmers  and  herdsmen  living  in  the  upland 
interior  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Libya. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  best  navigators  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  world.  They  sailed  everywhere,  trading  and  found¬ 
ing  colonies.  According  to  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho  sent  out  an  expedition  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  sailors  about  600  b.c.,  who  succeeded  in  circumnavigat¬ 
ing  Africa  in  three  years.  The  most  important  Phoenician 
colony  was  at  Carthage,  in  present-day  Tunisia.  Later  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hanno  dispatched  a  great  fleet  to 
establish  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Then  Rome  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  seafaring  power. 
After  years  of  fighting  in  the  Punic  Wars,  Rome  destroyed 
Carthage  and  became  the  master  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Arab  Conquest 

The  Arabs  first  appeared  as  nomadic  tribes  in  southwest 
Asia  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They 
occupied  part  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  —  a  great  desert. 

The  desert  was  the  major  influence  in  Arab  culture. 
Life  was  full  of  hardship  there.  The  Arab’s  home  was  a  tent 
of  camel’s  hair.  His  food  was  usually  milk  and  dates.  He 
wandered  about  constantly  seeking  pasturage  for  his  flocks. 
Water  was  scarce.  When  rain  came,  the  Arab  called  it  God  s 
mercy.  In  the  desert  the  Arab  learned  to  prize  his  freedom, 
as  did  our  pioneers  on  the  frontier. 

Then  the  7th  century  dawned.  A  prophet  named  Mo¬ 
hammed  appeared  in  Arabia  with  a  new  message  of  light. 
He  taught  that  God  was  "closer  to  man  than  his  jugular  vein.” 
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His  sayings  were  collected  in  a  holy  book,  the  Koran. 

This  new  religion  was  called  Islam.  The  word  meant 
surrender  to  the  will  of  a  mighty  but  merciful  God.  The 
followers  of  Islam  were  called  Moslems.  They  believed  it 
their  duty  to  spread  this  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
even  by  the  sword.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  under 
Omar,  the  great  caliph  (ruler),  the  Moslems  became  an 
imperial  power.  The  Arab  generals  pushed  to  the  north,  to 
the  east,  to  the  west.  They  swept  across  Egypt  and  North 
Africa.  They  fought  bitter  battles  with  the  Berbers,  but  in 
the  end  the  Berbers  became  Moslems  —  at  least  in  name. 

The  Arabs,  having  conquered  the  North  African  coast 
clear  to  the  Atlantic,  crossed  into  Europe  and  overran  Spain. 
They  were  finally  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tours  in  central  France,  a.d.  732,  but  they  re¬ 
mained  in  Spain  until  1492.  Memories  of  them  linger  in  the 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  at  Granada. 

The  Berber  Kingdoms 

Far  from  making  the  Berbers  the  slaves  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Moslem  faith  gave  them  new  vigor.  Powerful  and  enlightened 
native  rulers  arose.  These  Berber  kings  carried  their  new 
religion  southward  across  the  Sahara,  and  over  several  cen¬ 
turies  helped  to  establish  some  important  kingdoms  in  the 
region  of  the  Niger.  Very  little  remains  of  these  nations 


At  Zimbabwe,  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  are  massive  stone 
ruins  of  a  Bantu  civilization  perhaps  1,000  years  old. 


except  vague  traditions  of  their  wealth  and  splendor. 

There  was  the  Mali*  Empire,  for  instance,  whose  name 
has  been  adopted  by  a  modern  republic  in  that  area.  There 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  Mandingo  people.  There  was  Son- 
ghai,*  which  became  the  greatest  state  in  this  region,  with 
its  capital  at  Gao*  and  its  intellectual  center  at  Timbuktu,* 
near  the  Niger  River.  There  was  Ghana,  the  capital  of  which 
was  300  miles  west  of  Timbuktu.  The  old  empire  of  Ghana 
decayed  and  fell  about  a  thousand  years  ago.  When  the  Gold 
Coast  became  independent  in  1957,  it  took  its  new  name  from 
this  ancient  kingdom. 

Ibn-Batuta,*  one  of  the  most  widely  traveled  men  of  his 
day,  was  an  Arab  scholar  from  Tangier.*  In  1325  he  set  out 
on  his  extraordinary  journeys,  which  carried  him  as  far  as 
India  and  China,  down  the  East  African  coast,  and  through 
the  Sahara  on  the  west,  where  he  visited  these  ancient  em¬ 
pires.  He  reached  Timbuktu,  which  was  a  center  of  riches 
and  learning  in  those  days.  Batuta  kept  careful  diaries.  He 
wrote  that  there  were  many  judges,  doctors,  and  scholars  at 
Timbuktu,  who  received  good  salaries  from  the  king.  Many 
books  were  imported  from  the  Arab  lands,  and  libraries  and 
bookshops  flourished. 

These  expeditions  from  the  Arab  world  of  North  Africa 
had  an  enormous  influence  upon  the  people  of  this  whole 
area.  Today  we  find  there  mixtures  of  Berber,  Arab,  and 
Negro  stock.  And  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  a  point 
about  ten*  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  almost  all  the  people 
are  now  Moslems. 

The  Mystery  of  Ethiopia 

On  a  high  plateau  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  Valley  lies  the 
ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia.  Formerly  called  Abyssinia,  it  is 
a  country  with  a  long  history.  Ethiopian  tradition  holds  that 
the  present  emperor,  Haile  Selassie,*  is  descended  from  the 
son  of  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whose  famous 
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meeting  took  place  about  1000  b.c.  Sheba  was  thought  to  be 
the  land  of  Ethiopia. 

We  have  historic  records  of  Ethiopia  from  as  early  as 
the  1st  century  a.d.,  when  the  capital  of  the  country  was  at 
Aksum.*  There  are  obelisks  at  Aksum  like  those  in  Egypt, 
and  numerous  old  castles  and  churches  with  inscriptions  on 
them.  The  people  were  called  Cushites,  and  they  may  have 
come  from  Asia.  When  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the 
4th  century  a.d.,  it  was  the  Coptic  Christianity  of  Egypt. 
The  Coptic  language  was  a  form  of  Egyptian  spoken  in  the 
early  Christian  era.  The  Coptic  church,  still  found  in  Egypt, 
is  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  church,  which  does  not 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

Ancient  African  Cultures 

South  of  the  Sahara  and  of  Ethiopia  is  Tropical  Africa. 
While  written  records  of  African  history  are  lacking  in  this 
area,  archaeologists  have  discovered  many  remarkably  fresh 
and  lively  forms  of  art.  Africans  are  proud  of  these  ancient 
cultures,  remains  of  which  are  found  in  many  museums. 

The  Nok  culture  is  an  important  example.  In  the  early 
1930’s,  near  the  village  of  Nok  in  northern  Nigeria,  archae¬ 
ologists  discovered  finely  molded  ceramic  heads,  some  of 
them  life-size.  Further  researches  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  culture  flourished  perhaps  as  early  as  500  b.c.  Other  terra 
cotta  figurines,  animals,  and  pottery  of  delicate  workmanship 
in  the  Nok  style  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  Nigeria. 

Sometime  before  the  15th  century  a.d.,  skillful  craftsmen 
appeared  near  the  Guinea  coast,  leaving  behind  them  some  of 
Africa’s  greatest  artistic  treasures.  The  best  of  these  came 
from  the  city-states  of  Benin  and  Ife  in  Nigeria.  It  was  an 
art  of  distinctly  African  origins,  which  created  superb  wall 
plaques  and  busts  in  bronze,  as  well  as  lifelike  figurines, 
painted  wooden  masks,  and  carvings  for  temples.  Excellent 
wood  sculptures  have  also  been  found  in  the  Congo  Basin. 
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THE  ARTS  OF  AFRICA 

A.  Painted  wooden  animal 
mask  of  the  19th  century, 
found  in  the  Ivory  Coast. 

It  is  almost  three  feet  high. 

B.  Life-size  terra  cotta 
head,  said  to  represent  a 
legendary  usurper  of  the 
throne  at  Ife,  Nigeria. 

C.  Bronze  plaque  20  inches 
high,  found  at  Benin,  Nige¬ 
ria.  It  is  estimated  to  be 
from  250  to  450  years  old. 


THE  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORATION  OF  AFRICA 
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African  arts  seem  to  be  mainly  regional.  There  is  no 
characteristic  art  for  the  whole  of  Africa.  Where  the  eco¬ 
nomic  level  of  a  culture  area  could  support  a  group  of  artists, 
large  numbers  of  craftsmen  were  at  work  creating  carvings, 
paintings,  masks,  musical  instruments,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Tibesti  Mountains  of  the  eastern  Sahara  and  in 
the  arid  regions  of  Southern  Africa  there  are  rock  carvings 
and  cave  paintings  of  men  and  animals  done  in  yellow  ochre 
and  red  earth,  white  clay,  and  charcoal.  They  were  well  pre¬ 
served  in  the  dry  air  of  these  regions,  and  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  conditions  that  once  existed  in  these  deserts. 

Impressive  stone  ruins  have  been  found  at  Zimbabwe,0 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  marked  by  terraces,  temples,  fortresses, 
dwellings,  and  massive  walls.  Some  archaeologists  believe 
they  were  built  by  a  Bantu  people  about  the  9th  century  a.d. 
They  appear  to  have  traded  with  countries  around  the  Indian 
Ocean,  because  the  ruins  contained  bowls  and  beads  from 
Persia,  India,  and  even  China. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 

In  the  late  14th  century  King  John  I  came  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal.  His  fourth  son  became  known  as  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  because  he  established  a  school  of  navigation 
that  changed  the  course  of  history.  His  ships  began  to  explore 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  They  set  the  pattern  for  later  and 
more  ambitious  voyages,  when  Portuguese  ships  sailed  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world,  seeking  a  route  to  India. 

In  1481,  Diogo  Cao°  sailed  from  Portugal  for  Africa  with 
several  ships.  Skirting  the  coast,  he  continued  as  far  south  as 
the  country  we  now  call  Angola,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River  on  the  way.  On  a  second  voyage  in  1485  he 
reached  Cape  Cross  in  South-West  Africa.  He  set  up  marble 
crosses  at  each  important  stop. 

Two  years  later,  another  Portuguese  explorer,  Bartho- 
lomeu  Dias,  followed  the  way  of  the  marble  crosses  to  the 
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end  of  Cao’s  trail.  He  rounded  a  bold  cape  in  a  raging  storm, 
and  named  it  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  “the  Stormy  Cape.” 

The  Man  Who  Reached  India 

It  was  Vasco  da  Gama  who  finally  reached  India  in  the 
third  of  these  daring  voyages.  He  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  the  Portuguese  king  had  rechristened  the  Stormy 
Cape.  In  Mozambique,  the  first  east  African  port  he  visited, 
he  found  two  Arab  vessels  laden  with  cargoes  from  the  East 
—  gold,  silver,  spices,  and  jewels.  Da  Gama  continued  up  the 
east  coast  as  far  as  Malindi  in  the  present  Kenya.  There  he 
took  on  board  two  Hindu  pilots  and  sailed  for  Calicut,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India,  where  he  landed  May  20,  1498. 

The  dream  of  generations  had  come  true.  Da  Gama  had 
reached  India  by  sea.  In  July,  1499,  he  returned  to  Lisbon, 
having  sailed  24,000  nautical  miles  in  two  years. 

Until  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  Portuguese  had 
the  African  trade  mostly  to  themselves.  But  then  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,  and  others  began  to  arrive.  They 
wanted  their  share  of  the  wealth  they  could  get  so  cheaply 
by  barter. 

The  Dutch  Colonize  South  Africa 

In  the  17th  century  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
among  others,  built  up  a  profitable  business  with  the  Spice 
Islands,  in  what  is  now  Indonesia  —  a  long  voyage  from  the 
Netherlands.  So  the  company  decided  to  establish  a  supply 
station  at  Table  Bay,  where  Cape  Town  now  stands.  In  1652 
a  Dutch  ship’s  surgeon,  Jan  van  Riebeeck,  was  sent  out  to  set 
up  this  station. 

The  little  Dutch  colony  grew.  Most  of  the  settlers  were 
farmers.  Some  of  them  pushed  into  the  interior  and  eastward 
along  the  coast,  traveling  in  oxcarts.  From  these  early  settlers 
the  Boers  ( the  Dutch  word  for  farmers )  of  South  Africa  are 
descended.  Later  a  few  hundred  Huguenots,  Protestant  reli- 
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Two  early  explorers:  At  left,  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  sailed  around  Africa 
en  route  to  India.  At  right,  Mungo  Park,  discoverer  of  the  Niger  River. 

gious  refugees  from  France,  arrived.  In  the  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  many  British  settlers  came  to  escape  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  England  that  followed  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

The  British  sent  many  traders  to  the  West  African  coast, 
but  did  not  settle  there  in  large  numbers  because  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  mosquitoes.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  Sir  Ron¬ 
ald  Ross  discovered  that  the  Anopheles  mosquito  was  the 
carrier  of  malaria.  Before  this  important  fact  became  known, 
life  in  Africa  was  a  dangerous  adventure  for  Europeans. 
People  used  to  say  of  the  Nigerian  coast: 

“Beware,  take  care  of  the  Bight  of  Benin, 

One  comes  out  though  forty  go  in.” 

Black  Ivory 

The  European  traders  in  Africa  soon  discovered  that 
there  was  something  much  more  valuable  than  gold  and 
elephant  tusks.  It  was  the  slave  trade.  From  the  16th  to  the 
19th  centuries  this  traffic  in  human  flesh  continued.  It  brought 
enormous  gains,  sometimes  as  much  as  5,000  per  cent  over 
costs.  British,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Danish 
traders  were  all  involved  in  this  evil  business.  It  was  a  kind 
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Fewer  than  half  the  slaves  shipped  from  Africa  survived. 
This  early  lithograph  depicts  slaves  bound  for  Brazil. 


of  triangular  trade.  British  ships  went  to  Africa  laden  with 
beads,  cloth,  powder,  salt,  and  gin.  Then  they  sailed  to  the 
New  World  with  slaves  seized  by  force  or  purchased  cheaply 
from  native  rulers.  Finally  they  came  back  to  Britain  with 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee.  Brazil,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  U.  S.  southern  states  depended  for  a  long  time 
on  Negro  slaves  brought  from  West  Africa.  New  England, 
too,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  business:  Yankee  ships  carried 
rum  to  Africa,  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  molasses  and  cotton 
to  American  ports.  Altogether  over  15,000,000  slaves  were 
transported  to  the  Americas. 

The  horror  of  the  slave  trade  was  beyond  description. 
Fewer  than  half  the  Negroes  packed  in  the  stifling  holds  of 
the  vessels  survived  the  voyage.  They  were  chained  and 
starved  and  beaten.  They  were  thrown  to  the  sharks  in  the 
sea  when  the  ships  had  to  be  lightened  in  time  of  storm,  or 
when  warships  of  other  nations  threatened  the  vessels. 

The  slave  trade  was  even  more  prevalent  on  the  east 
coast,  where  centuries  earlier  the  Arabs  had  begun  to  gather 
Africans  to  sell  in  the  Middle  East.  Primitive  African  peoples 
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were  constantly  at  war.  The  more  fortunate  of  their  prison¬ 
ers  were  turned  over  to  the  foreign  slavers.  The  less  fortun¬ 
ate  were  often  killed  and  eaten. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world  revolted  against  this  cruel  traffic.  Congress  prohibited 
the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  in  1808, 
though  smuggling  continued  until  the  Civil  War.  Slavery  it¬ 
self  was  outlawed  throughout  the  British  Empire  in  1834. 

The  Niger  and  the  Nile 

In  1796  and  1805  a  Scot  named  Mungo  Park  made  two 
journeys  from  the  west  coast  to  explore  the  Niger.  When 
Park  reached  its  shores,  he  saw  “the  long  sought  for,  majestic 
river,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  Westminster.”  But  Park  suffered  frightful  hardships.  He 
had  to  sell  the  buttons  on  his  coat  for  a  few  handfuls  of 
peanuts.  On  his  second  journey  in  1805  he  traveled  down 
the  river  in  a  small  boat  for  a  thousand  miles.  He  got  as  far 
as  Bussa  in  what  is  now  Nigeria.  There,  while  he  was  trying 
to  pass  some  rapids,  he  was  attacked  by  hostile  natives.  His 
boat  caught  on  a  rock  and  he  was  drowned. 

Men  of  many  nations  —  Portuguese,  French,  Swiss, 
German,  and  British  —  risked  death  to  open  up  the  interior. 
Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  a  Scotsman,  crossed  the 
desert  from  Tripoli  in  1825,  reached  Timbuktu,  but  was 
murdered  on  his  homeward  trip.  Then  came  Rene  Caillie,  a 
Frenchman.  He  reached  Timbuktu  in  1828,  after  a  harrowing 
journey  on  foot  of  more  than  3,000  miles.  Finally,  in  1830, 
an  Englishman,  Richard  Lander,  followed  the  river  down  to 
its  great  swampy  delta  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  problem 
of  the  Niger  was  solved. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Nile  is  formed  by  the  mingling 
of  two  great  streams,  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  White  Nile.  In 
1768,  another  Scot,  named  James  Bruce,  reached  Ethiopia 
and  found  Lake  Tana,  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile.  He  fol- 
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lowed  the  river  down  to  its  junction  with  the  White  Nile 
at  Khartoum. 

No  one  had  yet  been  able  to  ascend  the  White  Nile.  The 
only  clue  to  the  source  of  the  great  river  was  an  ancient  j 
report  based  on  hearsay.  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  geographer  5 
and  astronomer  of  the  2nd  century,  wrote  that  it  was  born  ' 
in  twin  lakes  fed  by  waters  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  I 
Was  this  old  story  true? 

Africa's  Greatest  Explorer 

David  Livingstone  was  another  adventurous  Scotsman. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  him  out  to  South  Africa, 
but  what  Livingstone  wanted  was  to  visit  the  great  heart 
of  the  continent.  His  goal  was  to  help  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade  and  bring  Christianity  to  the  natives.  In  1849  he  2 
crossed  the  Kalahari  Desert.  In  1853  he  traversed  the  in-  * 
terior  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  west.  1 

Livingstone,  though  ill  when  he  reached  the  coast,  de¬ 
termined  to  cross  the  continent  from  west  to  east.  While  he  5 
was  following  the  Zambezi  River  in  1856,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  magnificent  cataract  which  he  named  for  Queen  j 
Victoria.  Then  at  last  the  great  explorer  reached  the  Indian  c 
Ocean.  He  had  opened  the  interior  to  trade  and  missions. 

In  1866  Livingstone  started  on  his  last  great  journey.  * 
He  disappeared  in  the  interior,  and  the  world  thought  he  3 
was  lost.  The  New  York  Herald  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley,  an 
American  newspaperman  born  in  Wales,  to  find  him.  But  1 
Livingstone  was  not  lost.  Some  of  his  African  friends  knew  ^ 
exactly  where  he  was.  In  1871  they  guided  Stanley  to  Ujiji 
on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  there  under  a  mango  tree  he  found  \ 
a  lean  man  in  worn  trousers,  red  flannel  jacket,  and  a  cap  1 
bordered  with  faded  gold  braid.  “Doctor  Livingstone,  I  pre-  - 
sume?”  he  asked.  And  Livingston  answered,  simply,  “Yes.”  H 

Livingstone  was  not  at  all  ready  to  leave  the  interior 
with  Stanley,  however.  His  heart  was  set  on  finding  the 
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Most  renowned  of  all  Africa's  explorers  were  David  Livingstone  (left) 
and  Henry  Stanley  (right).  They  changed  the  history  of  the  continent. 


source  of  the  Nile.  For  a  while  he  thought  that  the  Lualaba 
River,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Congo,  was  the  Nile,  for 
it  flowed  to  the  north.  But  some  hostile  Africans  prevented 
him  from  continuing.  So  he  turned  south  again  to  Lake 
Bangweulu.  There,  on  May  1,  1873,  he  died,  worn  out  at  60. 

Stanley  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  able  to  follow  the 
great  Congo  River  to  its  mouth.  When  it  turned  from  the 
north  to  the  southwest  he  knew  it  was  not  the  Nile.  His 
work  opened  the  huge  Congo  Basin  for  development.  The 
lower  Congo  was  further  explored  by  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
de  Brazza,  for  whom  the  city  of  Brazzaville  is  named. 

Captain  John  Hanning  Speke*  and  Richard  Burton  had 
discovered  Lake  Tanganyika  before  Livingstone  reached  it. 
Burton  was  a  celebrated  explorer  and  diplomat  who  had  the 
brow  of  a  god  and  the  jaw  of  a  devil.”  He  spoke  many  lan¬ 
guages  fluently,  and  visited  Mecca  and  Ethiopia  disguised  as 
a  Moslem.  Speke  went  on  from  Tanganyika  to  discover  the 
great  Lake  Victoria  and  its  most  important  tributary,  the 
Kagera  River.  Then  at  last  Speke  came  to  Ripon  Falls,  where 
the  waters  of  the  lake  flow  down  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  sea. 
The  sources  of  the  Nile  had  been  discovered. 
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Chapter  3  — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  do  men  explore  uninhabited  areas  when  danger  is  great? 

2.  What  do  you  think  caused  Africa  to  remain  underdeveloped  for  so  : 
long  a  time? 

3.  Why  is  there  no  characteristic  art  for  the  whole  of  Africa?  ! 

4.  Why  were  the  expeditions  of  the  Arabs  an  important  influence  in  all  1 
of  North  Africa? 

5.  What  nations  or  groups  bore  the  greatest  moral  responsibility  for 


the  development  of  the  African  slave  trade? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

'q 

Herodotus 

Anopheles  mosquito 

Berber 

obelisks 

triangular  trade 

nomadic 

Carthage 

Coptic 

Mohammed 

Zimbabwe 

Moslem 

Checkup  Questions 

Nok 

1.  Why  do  we  know  more  about  the  early  history  of  Egypt  than  of 
other  countries  in  Africa? 

2.  Who  were  the  earliest  known  settlers  in  Africa? 

3.  Why  was  the  desert  a  major  influence  in  Arab  culture? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “Tropical  Africa”? 

5.  Give  some  examples  of  ancient  African  cultural  achievements. 

6.  What  Negro  nations  developed  high  civilizations  before  modem 
times? 

7.  Why  were  the  Dutch  interested  in  Africa? 

8.  Why  was  it  dangerous  for  Europeans  to  live  in  Africa  in  the  19th 
century? 

9.  Tell  why  each  of  the  following  were  important: 

Ptolemy  Vasco  da  Gama  Richard  Burton 

Ibn  Batuta  Prince  Henry  David  Livingstone 

Diogo  Cao  Mungo  Park  Henry  Stanley 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  time  line  placing  the  major  events  in  African  history  from 
3000  B.C.  to  A.D.  1900. 

2.  On  a  map  of  Africa,  show  the  extent  of  the  Arabs’  conquests. 

3.  Imagine  you  are  a  slave  on  your  way  to  America  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  Describe  the  conditions  under  which  you  exist  and  what  you 
fear  awaits  you. 

4.  Read  the  story  of  Verdi’s  opera,  Aida.  Listen  to  selections  from  it, 
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and  discuss  where  and  why  it  was  first  performed.  Evaluate  its 
accuracy  with  respect  to  the  history  of  its  times. 

5.  Pretend  you  are  a  British,  French,  or  Portuguese  explorer  between 
1475  and  1875.  Write  a  “log”  of  your  journey  in  Africa,  describing 
your  experiences  and  the  land  you  explored. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  another  student,  prepare  an  imaginary  conversation 
that  you  feel  might  have  taken  place  after  Stanley  found  Living¬ 
stone. 

7.  Write  a  report  comparing  the  lives  and  achievements  of  David 
Livingstone  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 
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1937. 

Cottrell,  Leonard,  The  Lost  Pharaohs.  Holt,  1961. 
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Trade.  Little,  Brown,  1961. 
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Farwell,  Byron,  The  Man  Who  Presumed:  A  Biography  of  Henry  M. 
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Gerster,  Georg.  Sahara:  Desert  of  Destiny.  Translated  by  Stewart 
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Jahn,  Janheinz,  Muntu:  An  Outline  of  the  New  African  Culture. 
Grove,  1961. 

Leuzinger,  Elsy,  Africa,  The  Art  of  the  Negro  People.  McGraw-Hill, 
1960. 

Murdock,  George  P.,  Africa:  Its  Peoples  and  Their  Culture  History. 
McGraw-Hill,  1960. 
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“Patrolling  the  Middle  Passage”  (slave  trade),  Furnas,  J.  C.  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage,  October,  1958. 

“Change  Comes  to  Africa’s  Villages,”  Ward,  Barbara.  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Nov.  19,  1961. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Colonialism  and  Independence 


In  the  19th  century  Africa  became  a  coveted  prize, 
haggled  over  by  imperialist  European  powers.  With  ’ 
colonialism  came  harsh  exploitation  of  the  people, 
but  also  education,  medicine,  and  modern  technology. 
Yet  it  took  world-wide  war  and  upheaval  to  spark 
the  Africans'  demand  for  freedom. 
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AFTER  the  explorer,  the  trader,  and  the  missionary,  the 
i  government  official  arrived.  The  raw  materials  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  were  needed  by  the  factories  at 
home,  as  were  markets  for  the  goods  the  factories  produced. 
So  European  nations  began  to  grasp  for  control. 

In  the  19th  century  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  “white  man’s  burden.”  People  said  it  was  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Europeans  to  bring  civilization  to  Africa. 
There  is  little  question,  however,  that  the  primary  motive 
of  the  European  powers  in  their  scramble  for  Africa  was  self- 
interest.  They  liked  to  think  that  the  sun  never  set  on  their 
empires.  They  believed  it  was  by  God’s  will  that  they  should 
hold  “dominion  over  palm  and  pine.”  And  as  empires  grew, 
military  bases  were  necessary  to  protect  them. 
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Growth  of  the  French  Empire 

The  French  Empire  in  Africa  began  with  an  insult.  In 
1827  the  dey,  or  ruler,  of  Algiers,  angered  by  French  de¬ 
mands,  slapped  the  face  of  the  French  consul  with  his  fan. 
The  result  was  war.  The  French  won  in  1830  after  prolonged 
fighting.  Then  French  influence  was  gradually  extended  until 
France  had  enormous  colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Sahara.  French  West  Africa  was  four  times  as  large  as  France. 

For  centuries  Tunisia  was  under  Turkish  rule.  But  the 
Turkish  governors  were  quite  independent  and  sometimes 
very  corrupt.  Late  in  the  19th  century  some  of  the  Tunisian 
tribes  attacked  Algeria,  and  the  French  retaliated  by  invad¬ 
ing  Tunisia.  In  1881  the  Dey  of  Tunis  was  compelled  to  sign 
a  treaty  which  made  his  country  a  French  protectorate. 

European  rivalries  also  determined  the  fate  of  the  large 
island  of  Madagascar.  The  Portuguese  tried  to  establish  a 
permanent  settlement  there  in  the  16th  century,  but  failed. 
Gradually  the  kings  of  the  largest  tribe,  the  Hova,  subdued 
the  island.  Then  the  French  arrived,  and  there  was  fierce 
rivalry  with  the  British.  But  in  1895  a  French  army  took  the 
capital,  Tananarive.*  The  next  year  the  Hova  queen  was 
deposed,  and  the  country  became  a  French  protectorate. 

Morocco  became  French  as  the  result  of  several  secret 
deals.  There  was  first  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  1904  to  divide 
Morocco  between  the  two  countries.  There  was  a  second 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  France  was  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Morocco  and  Britain  was  to  control  Egypt. 

Germany  did  not  like  all  these  maneuvers.  It  wanted 
a  foothold  in  this  important  corner  of  Africa.  In  1884  it  had 
penetrated  into  the  Cameroons,  but  that  was  not  enough. 
When  Germany  saw  that  Morocco  was  being  divided  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  France,  it  began  to  interfere  there.  In 
1911  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  sent  a  warship,  the  Panther,  to  the 
Moroccan  port  of  Agadir.  France  thought  this  was  a  threat 
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of  war,  but  the  two  powers  sat  down  together  and  made  an 
agreement.  France  was  to  stay  in  Morocco,  and  in  return 
was  to  give  Germany  some  territory  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  In  1912  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was  compelled  to 
agree  to  the  French  protectorate. 

Egypt  Falls  to  Britain 

Egypt  is  another  story  of  rivalry  among  the  great  powers. 
Napoleon  had  occupied  Egypt  from  1798  to  1801.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  cut  -off  Britain  from  India,  the  great  eastern 
bastion  of  the  British  Empire.  Then  the  Turks  and  the  British 
joined  forces,  drove  out  France,  and  restored  Turkish  rule. 

In  1859-69  a  French  engineer,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
constructed  the  Suez  Canal,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  length 
of  the  sea  route  to  India  and  the  East.  It  was  owned  by 
an  international  company  in  which  shares  were  held  by 
French,  British,  and  other  investors,  including  the  Khedive 
(hereditary  prince)  of  Egypt.  In  1875,  Prime  Minister  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli  insured  British  control  of  the  canal  by  buying 
shares  held  by  the  spendthrift  Egyptian  ruler.  France  and 
England  interfered  in  Egyptian  affairs  more  and  more  ac¬ 
tively  until  they  effectively  controlled  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Egyptians  rebelled,  and  the  British  bombarded 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  French  did  not  approve  of  this 
highhanded  action,  and  withdrew  from  the  government  of 
Egypt.  Britain  remained  in  Egypt  till  1936. 

South  of  Ethiopia  on  the  east  coast  another  scramble 
for  territory  took  place.  Here  Britain  and  Germany  were  the 
contestants.  In  1885  the  German  East  Africa  Company, 
which  had  been  formed  to  promote  trade  for  Germany,  took 
over  the  country  we  now  call  Tanganyika.  Meantime  the 
British  had  established  themselves  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar. 
Germany  also  laid  claim  to  the  island,  but  agreed  not  to 
press  its  claim  if  Britain  would  cede  to  Germany  the  stra¬ 
tegic  island  of  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea. 
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Several  thousand  Boer 
families  took  part  in  the 
Great  Trek.  Among  their 
hardships  were  fording 
the  Orange  and  Vaal 
rivers,  and  fighting  off 
bands  of  Zulu  warriors. 


Britain,  too,  organized  a  trading  company  in  1888,  the 
British  East  Africa  Company.  The  company  acquired  the 
territories  of  Kenya  and  Uganda,  but  later  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  took  over  both  territories. 

Belgium  and  Other  Imperialists 

King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  became  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  Congo  Basin  after  Henry  M.  Stanley  made 
his  epic  trip  down  the  river.  At  the  King’s  request  Stanley 
made  still  other  journeys  and  signed  treaties  with  the  native 
tribes.  Then  in  1885  the  King  organized  the  Congo  Free 
State,  a  private  enterprise.  He  set  himself  up  as  its  monarch 
and  chief  stockholder.  He  abolished  slavery  and  brought 
some  order  into  the  country.  But  the  Belgian  ruler  permitted 
many  brutal  abuses  of  Africans  on  the  rubber  plantations, 
which  aroused  wide  condemnation  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  1908  the  Free  State  became  a  colony  under  the  control  of 
the  Belgian  parliament. 

Italy,  spurred  by  colonial  ambitions,  attacked  Ethiopia 
in  1895.  To  the  amazement  of  the  world,  the  Italians  were 
defeated  at  Aduwa  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  II  and  his 
Ethiopian  warriors  armed  only  with  spears.  This  was  the  first 
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time  that  a  European  invader  had  been  beaten  by  Africans. 

But  Italy,  a  latecomer  to  the  colonial  race,  had  now 
been  infected  by  the  virus  of  imperialism.  In  1912  it  seized 
Libya  from  the  weakening  Ottoman  Turks.  At  last  Italy  had 
an  empire,  even  though  it  was  an  “empire  of  deserts.”  The 
Libyans  fought  two  wars  with  the  invaders  before  they 
surrendered. 

Forty  years  after  the  Aduwa  defeat,  Italy,  now  a  Fascist 
dictatorship,  returned  to  Ethiopia,  determined  to  avenge 
its  shame.  The  Ethiopians  were  poorly  armed.  They  were 
defeated  in  1935,  and  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  unable  to  win 
help  from  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Italy’s  dictator  Mussolini  called  his  invasion  a 
civilizing  mission,  but  most  of  the  civilizing  was  done  with 
poison  gas  and  bombs.  Italy  retained  its  hold  on  Ethiopia  and 
Libya  until  its  defeat  in  World  War  II. 

The  Boers  in  South  Africa 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  the  beginning  only  a 
way  station  on  the  route  to  India.  The  Dutch  settlement 
established  in  1652  grew  slowly,  however.  In  the  late  18th 
century  war  broke  out  between  the  French,  with  whom  the 
Dutch  were  allied,  and  the  British.  During  the  war  the 
British  captured  the  Dutch  Cape.  In  1814  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  with  Holland,  ceding  the  Cape  to  Britain  for 
6,000,000  pounds. 

Troubled  times  lay  ahead.  Britain  fought  endless  wars 
with  African  peoples,  particularly  with  the  Zulu,  Matabele, 
Xhosa,*  and  Pondo  tribes.  The  Boers  were  caught  between 
the  Africans,  whom  they  feared,  and  the  British,  whom  they 
disliked.  They  decided  to  leave  all  these  problems  behind 
and  build  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  north. 

So  in  their  covered  wagons  they  set  out  in  1836  for  a 
more  peaceful  land.  This  journey,  known  in  history  as  the 
Great  Trek,  turned  out  to  be  a  grim  and  terrible  ordeal. 
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Bloody  fighting  took  place  with  the  Africans.  The  result  was 
the  founding  of  two  new  Boer  states,  the  Transvaal  and  the  ; 
Orange  Free  State.  But  the  quarrel  between  the  Boers  and  ] 
the  British  went  on  as  before. 

One  day  in  1867  a  child  picked  up  a  shining  pebble  on  [ 
his  father’s  farm  near  the  Orange  River.  A  trader  saw  it  and 
sent  it  to  Cape  Town  to  be  examined.  It  proved  to  be  a  « 
diamond,  and  was  sold  for  $2,500.  So  the  great  diamond  fields 
of  South  Africa  were  discovered.  At  Kimberley  a  pit  was  dug  - 
3,601  feet  deep  —  the  biggest  man-made  hole  on  earth.  \ 

Then  in  1884  gold  was  found  at  Johannesburg  in  the  - 
Transvaal.  The  principal  gold  fields  were  at  Witwatersrand,  { 
which  means  the  Ridge  of  White  Waters.  , 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Paul  Kruger 

About  this  time  two  leaders  of  vigor  and  tenacity  ap-  I 
peared  in  South  Africa  —  Cecil  Rhodes,  a  Britisher,  and  Paul 
Kruger,  a  Boer.  Rhodes’s  admirers  said  that  he  could  move 
the  world,  if  he  could  only  find  a  place  to  stand.  When  he 
was  a  youth  of  17  he  came  out  to  South  Africa  from  England 
to  join  his  brother.  In  1871  he  went  to  the  diamond  mines  at 
Kimberley,  and  became  a  millionaire  while  he  was  still  in  j 
his  twenties.  Soon  he  controlled  most  of  the  diamond  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  world. 

In  1890  Rhodes  became  premier  of  Cape  Colony.  He 
had  long  cherished  the  dream  of  a  great  British  empire  in  - 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Cape  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  : 
terranean.  At  his  urging,  England  annexed  Bechuanaland. 

He  promoted  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad,  though  it  was  never 
finished.  He  persuaded  the  Matabele  chiefs  to  cede  their 
lands  to  England,  and  formed  a  new  state,  which  was  named 
Rhodesia  after  him. 

Rhodes  realized,  however,  that  Britain  could  never 
control  South  Africa  while  the  Boers  were  in  the  way.  So  in 
1895  Rhodes  and  his  friend  Leander  Starr  Jameson  found  an 
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excuse  for  raiding  the  Boer  Republic  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
raid  was  badly  planned,  and  failed.  Both  men  were  con¬ 
demned  for  this  attack  by  the  Parliament  in  London. 

The  other  dynamic  character  in  South  Africa  was 
Stephanus  Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  who  was  affectionately 
called  by  his  Boer  people  “Oom  Paul,”  or  Uncle  Paul.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Republic  of  the  Transvaal  in 
1883.  As  a  boy  of  11  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Great  Trek. 
He  hated  the  British  and  all  they  stood  for.  While  Rhodes 
wanted  a  British  South  Africa,  Kruger  merely  wanted  a  Boer 
republic.  Kruger  respected  Rhodes  as  much  as  he  disliked 
him.  He  called  the  younger  man  a  race  horse  and  himself 
an  ox.  The  race  horse  could  run  faster,  he  said,  but  the  ox 
could  draw  a  heavier  load. 

The  Boer  War 

I  Bitter  against  what  they  considered  British  injustice, 
the  Boer  republics  declared  war  on  England  in  1899.  Des- 
I  perate  fighting  ensued  at  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley.  The 
Boers  were  trained  guerrilla  fighters.  But  when  England  sent 
out  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  with  strong  reinforce- 
!  ments,  the  end  came  quickly.  It  was  a  decisive  British  victory. 
Rhodes  was  only  49  when  he  died  in  1902.  He  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  enlarge  the  British 


Cecil  Rhodes  (left)  and  "Oom  Paul"  Kruger  (right)  represented  sharply 
opposing  points  of  view  in  the  shaping  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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Empire.  He  left  a  fortune  of  $16,000,000.  Among  his  chief  1 
benefactions  were  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  which  make  it  , 
possible  for  able  Americans  and  Commonwealth  students 
to  attend  Oxford  University.  Imperialist  though  he  was,  he  , 
made  a  splendid  contribution  to  international  good  will.  , 

In  1910  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  established,  Cape 
Province  and  Natal  joining  the  Dutch  Transvaal  and  the  ? 
Orange  Free  State.  Together  they  became  a  dominion  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  with  two  official  ’ 
languages.  One  was  English,  and  the  other  was  Afrikaans/  a 
language  that  developed  in  South  Africa  from  the  17th  j 
century  Dutch  of  the  first  settlers.  Though  the  British  granted  ' 
the  Boers  full  rights  of  citizenship,  both  groups  continued  to 
distrust  each  other.  ^ 

Two  main  parties  appeared.  The  Nationalists  wished  to  i 
establish  a  republic.  The  Unionists,  or  United  South  African  ] 
party,  wished  South  Africa  to  remain  a  British  dominion. 

Louis  Botha/  who  had  been  a  Boer  commander  in  the 
war,  was  a  Unionist  and  became  the  first  prime  minister  of  , 
the  united  government.  Jan  Christian  Smuts/  another 
Unionist,  succeeded  him.  He,  too,  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
British  policies,  and  fought  in  both  world  wars.  As  a  re-  i 
spected  statesman,  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  organ- 
izing  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Germany  was  defeated  and 
lost  all  her  African  colonies.  They  were  turned  over  to  the 
winners,  to  be  administered  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  until  they  were  ready  for  independence. 
These  arrangements  were  called  mandates.  Tanganyika, 
parts  of  Togoland,  and  parts  of  the  Cameroons  were  assigned 
to  Britain.  Ruanda-Urundi  went  to  Belgium.  Most  of  Togo¬ 
land  and  the  Cameroons  went  to  France,  and  South-West 
Africa  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  League  of  Nations  could  not  prevent  World  War  II, 
and  collapsed.  During  that  war  both  Germany  and  Italy 
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tried  to  regain  parts  of  Africa  in  Libya  and  Ethiopia.  Both 
powers  were  driven  out. 

When  the  war  ended,  46  countries  organized  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco.  The  old  mandates  were  now  placed 
under  the  new  organization  and  called  “trusteeships.” 

French  Colonial  Policy 

Not  far  from  the  king’s  palace  in  Rabat,  the  capital  of 
Morocco,  there  is  a  little  glade  among  the  trees.  Here  for 
many  years  the  body  of  Marshal  Louis  Hubert  Gonsalve 
Lyautey,  the  former  French  resident-general  of  Morocco, 
lay  buried.  Lyautey  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  new 
Africa.  An  able  administrator,  he  represented  France  at  its 
best.  The  main  purpose  of  French  colonial  policy  in  these 
later  years  had  been  to  share  its  civilization  with  the  Africans. 
It  wanted  to  make  Frenchmen  of  them.  Its  goal  was  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  these  people  in  a  French- African  community. 

For  years  France  centralized  the  administration  of  the 
colonies  in  Paris.  In  1946  all  French  territories  were  allowed 
to  elect  deputies  to  the  French  National  Assembly.  Some 
Africans  became  senators  and  cabinet  ministers.  In  the  terri¬ 
tories  themselves  there  was  no  color  bar.  Many  Africans 
occupied  high  positions.  Felix  Eboue,*  a  Negro,  had  been 
the  governor-general  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  had 
held  this  area  firm  for  France  when  Hitler’s  army  overran 
the  mother  country. 

In  1958  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France  proposed 
that  all  French  African  territories  hold  a  plebiscite  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  future.  He  offered  them  four  possible  choices: 

1.  They  could  choose  to  become  French  departments. 

2.  They  could  remain  overseas  territories  with  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  French  parliament  and  administrative 
autonomy. 

3.  They  could  become  member  states  of  a  new  French 
Communaute  ( Community )  with  self-rule  in  all  matters 
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except  defense  and  foreign  policy.  They  would  also  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  at  any  time  with  complete  independence. 

4.  They  could  choose  full  freedom  at  once,  but  in  that 
case  would  no  longer  receive  economic  aid  from  France. 

In  September,  1958,  15  countries  of  French  Africa  voted 
in  President  de  Gaulle’s  plebiscite.  Every  country  except 
French  Guinea  chose  self-government  within  the  new  Com¬ 
munity.  Guinea  voted  for  immediate  independence.  But  two 
years  later  all  the  former  French  territories  below  the  Sahara 
officially  withdrew  from  the  Community  and  received  their 
full  freedom,  while  still  retaining  close  ties  with  France. 

British  Colonial  Policy 

The  British  tried  another  kind  of  colonial  policy.  They 
did  not  want  to  make  the  Africans  British.  Instead  they  aimed 
eventually  to  teach  the  Africans  how  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  The  British  considered  some  sort  of  color  bar  natural, 
but  they  did  not  apply  it  harshly,  and  they  seldom  closed  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  Africans. 

The  British  attempted  with  considerable  success  to 
train  able  Africans  for  future  self-government.  So  far  as 
possible,  African  chiefs  and  other  leaders  were  placed  in 
charge  of  local  affairs  under  the  guidance  of  British  officials. 
On  the  whole,  this  idea  of  “indirect  rule”  has  worked  well. 

Then,  little  by  little,  Africans  were  brought  into  the 
central  governments.  They  became  not  only  clerks  and  assis¬ 
tants,  but  also  heads  of  departments  and  services.  The  voting 
privilege  was  gradually  extended  to  more  people.  Africans 
were  admitted  to  the  legislative  assemblies,  first  as  a  minor¬ 
ity  group,  and  finally  in  many  cases,  even  as  the  majority. 

The  British  government  wisely  made  up  its  mind  to 
withdraw  from  Africa  before  it  was  pushed  out.  The  period 
of  transition  was  not  easy,  particularly  in  countries  where 
white  minorities  clung  stubbornly  to  the  privileges  they  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  early  days  of  colonial  rule. 
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Belgian  and  Portuguese  Colonialism 

The  Belgian  government  tried  still  another  colonial 
policy.  After  it  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  King  Leopold’s 
regime,  the  Belgian  rule  in  the  Congo  was  efficient,  but 
highly  paternalistic.  The  Belgians  improved  the  economic  lot 
of  the  people.  They  did  a  great  deal  for  their  health  and 
social  welfare,  but  little  for  education  beyond  elementary 
schooling.  While  the  British  and  French  tried  to  educate 
African  leaders,  the  Belgians  tried  first  to  develop  a  middle 
class  of  skilled  workers.  The  Belgians  used  to  say  “The 
African  has  no  vote,  but  he  does  have  a  shirt  and  shoes.”  This 
was  true,  but  it  wasn’t  enough.  The  Congolese  wanted  to  be 
free,  and  fateful  events  quickly  followed  (see  page  93). 

The  Portuguese  claimed  they  had  no  colonies.  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  Guinea,  they  insisted,  were 
just  overseas  provinces.  In  huge  mosaic  letters  on  the  steps  : 
that  lead  to  the  government  building  in  Louren9o  Marques, 
the  capital  of  Mozambique,  are  the  words,  “This  is  Portugal.” 
But  these  countries  were  colonies,  whatever  the  Portuguese  : 
chose  to  call  them.  Indeed,  in  1961,  Portugal  was  the  oldest,  : 
the  largest,  and  the  last  of  the  great  colonial  empires. 

Up  to  that  year  Portugal  had  little  trouble  with  her 
colonies.  But  then  the  tide  of  nationalism  began  to  sweep  up 
on  her  shores.  A  serious  revolt  broke  out  in  Angola,  and  the 
future  of  Portugal’s  empire  is  in  grave  doubt  ( see  page  123 ) . 

The  Case  for  Colonialism 

Critics  of  the  West  —  especially  the  Communists  — 
charge  that  the  colonial  powers  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
record.  Certainly  there  were  many  abuses,  but  there  were  ,  ! 
also  some  important  benefits.  Colonial  rule  brought  schools 
to  most  parts  of  Africa.  It  brought  the  benefits  of  scientific 
medicine.  It  stamped  out  slavery  and  much  of  the  old  tribal 
warfare.  It  built  roads  and  railways,  dams  and  bridges,  tele-  I 
phones  and  airlines.  It  brought  the  social  and  educational 
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services  of  Christian  missions.  It  prepared  the  Africans  in 
many  areas,  especially  those  under  British  and  French 
tutelage,  for  living  in  the  modern  world. 

Let  us  call  colonialism,  then,  an  important  chapter  in 
Africa’s  long  history,  not  wholly  discreditable  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  It  was  a  step  in  the  development  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  But  the  days  of  colonialism  are  now  numbered. 


The  Demand  for  Freedom  and  Equality 

During  World  War  II  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said  that  everyone  in  the  world  should  have  four  freedoms: 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  from  fear.  And  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  1941, 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt, 
speaking  for  the  Western  democracies,  proclaimed  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world  had  the  right  to  self-government  and 
equal  opportunity.  These  words  were  prophetic.  They  trav¬ 
eled  all  over  Africa. 

In  August,  1947,  Britain  ended  two  centuries  of  rule  in 
India.  The  British  colonial  officials  left  their  great  Asiatic 
empire  and  sailed  home.  In  1949  the  United  States  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  established  after  three  centuries  of  Dutch  domina¬ 
tion.  By  1954  France’s  colonial  power  in  Indochina  had 
disintegrated,  and  four  new  states  emerged. 
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A  similar  wave  of  nationalism  had  led  to  several  new 
independent  states  in  the  Middle  East,  most  of  them  Moslem. 
Here,  then,  were  many  Asian  nations  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  colonialism.  Why  not  Africa?  Even  before  the  1950’s 
nationalism  was  spreading  like  a  brush  fire  through  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

The  Communist  Example 

But  a  new  and  unsettling  factor  had  appeared  in  the 
world.  The  Russian  people  had  rid  themselves  of  the  tsars  in 
1917,  and  fallen  under  a  communist  dictatorship.  In  1949  the 
Chinese  Communists,  with  Soviet  assistance,  overran  the 
mainland  of  China  and  established  what  they  called  a 
“people’s  democracy.”  They  have  since  made  great  progress 
in  industrializing  the  nation,  though  at  tremendous  cost  in 
life  and  liberty. 

In  the  1950’s  Communist  propaganda  began  to  spread 
widely  in  Africa.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
it  proclaimed  to  the  African  colonies:  “Rebel  against  your 
masters.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains.”  The 
example  of  Russia  and  China  was  not  lost  on  ambitious 
African  leaders. 

New  Leaders  Arise 

All  these  things  quickened  the  African’s  desire  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  continent  was  ripe  for  leadership.  Leaders 
soon  began  to  appear.  Some  of  them  were  impatient.  They 
wanted  to  “drive  the  white  man  into  the  sea.”  Such  attitudes 
sometimes  led  to  disorder  and  bloodshed. 

But  most  of  the  African  leaders  favored  more  moderate 
policies  of  peaceful  change.  There  are  many  able  and  far- 
seeing  men  in  the  new  countries  who  represent  a  new  type  of 
African  leader,  well  educated  and  fired  with  nationalist  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  rapid  spread  of  independence  is  a  tribute  to 
their  skill  and  dedication. 
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Chapter  4  —  STUDY  AIDS 
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Questions  to  Think  About 

Why  did  the  partition  of  Africa  by  colonial  powers  occur  in  the 
late  19th  century? 

In  retrospect,  did  the  benefits  of  colonialism  outweigh  its  evils  in 
Africa? 

What  responsibility  do  the  more  developed  nations  have  toward 
the  underdeveloped  areas  in  the  world  today? 

What  characteristic  do  you  think  is  most  essential  to  a  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  country? 


Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


“white  man’s  burden 
colonialism 
protectorate 
trading  company 
mandate 


trusteeship 
Great  Trek 
Rhodes  Scholarships 
dominion 
nationalism 


Boers 

French  Community 
indirect  rule 
paternalistic 
“people’s  democracy 


Checkup  Questions 

Why  did  many  European  nations  strive  for  colonies  in  Africa? 
What  methods  did  the  various  colonial  powers  use  to  acquire  their 
colonial  empires? 

Why  was  the  Suez  Canal  important?  What  effects  did  its  construc¬ 
tion  have  on  France,  England,  and  Egypt? 

Explain  the  significance  of  the  Battle  of  Aduwa  in  1895. 

Who  were  the  Boers?  Explain  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Boer 
War. 

What  alternatives  did  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  offer  French 
African  territories  in  1958?  Why  was  this  a  farsighted  step? 
Compare  and  contrast  British,  French,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese 
colonial  policies,  giving  specific  examples  of  differences  and  simi¬ 
larities. 

What  factors  rapidly  increased  the  Africans’  desire  for  independ¬ 
ence  after  World  War  II? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  a  chart  showing,  in  parallel  columns,  the  following  data 
for  each  colonial  territory  in  Africa:  Colonial  Power/Colony  in 
Africa/Date  of  Aquisition/Date  of  Independence  if  attained/Status 
in  1962. 
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2.  Debate  the  question,  “Resolved:  Colonial  rule  was  necessary  and 
beneficial  in  Africa  from  1875  to  1950.” 

3.  Prepare  an  oral  report  on  one  of  the  following:  development  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Paul  Kruger,  the 
Boer  War,  Marshal  Lyautey,  Felix  Eboue. 

4.  Invite  an  African  student  from  a  nearby  college  to  address  the  class. 
Ask  him  to  give  his  views  about  Africa’s  present  position  in  the 
world  and  its  future  prospects. 

5.  Suppose  you  are  the  leader  of  a  new  African  country,  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  reporter  from  the  New  York  Times.  Explain  your 
attitudes  and  policies  for  your  country  in  the  present-day  world. 

6.  Draw  a  cartoon  showing  how:  (a)  an  African  feels  about  coloni¬ 
alism;  (b)  an  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  Belgian  feels  about 
African  nationalism. 

7.  Organize  a  round-table  discussion.  Have  various  students  repre¬ 
sent  French,  British,  Belgian,  and  Portuguese  ambassadors  defend¬ 
ing  their  respective  countries’  colonial  policies. 

8.  Prepare  a  radio  or  television  panel  discussion  on  the  theme:  “Por¬ 
tugal’s  African  Empire  —  Can  It  Survive?” 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 


Paperback  Books: 

Carter,  Gwendolen  M.,  Independence  for  Africa.  Praeger,  1960. 

Hodgkin,  T.,  African  Political  Parties.  Penguin,  1962. 

Other  Books: 

Cloete,  Stuart,  African  Portraits:  A  Biography  of  Paul  Kruger,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  Lobengula.  Collins,  1946. 

Gatti,  Attilio  and  Ellen,  The  New  Africa.  Scribner’s,  1960. 

Hughes,  John,  The  New  Face  of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  1961. 

Kraus,  Rene,  Old  Master:  The  Life  of  Jan  Christian  Smuts.  Dutton, 
1944. 

Melady,  Thomas  P.,  Profiles  of  African  Leaders.  Macmillan,  1961. 

Segal,  Ronald.  Political  Africa:  A  Who’s  Who  of  Personalities  and 
Parties.  Praeger,  1962. 

Sithole,  Ndabaningi,  African  Nationalism.  Oxford  University  Press 
1959. 

Articles: 

Africa:  A  New  Nationalism,”  articles  by  seven  authorities.  Current 
History,  Oct.,  1961. 

Old  Empires,  Their  Day  Is  Done  —  What  Comes  Next?”  Newsweek, 
Jan.  1,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  5 


North  Africa  Today 

With  common  bonds  of  language  and  religion,  almost 
all  nations  of  North  Africa  have  broken  free  from 
their  colonial  masters.  While  Egypt  seeks  leadership 
in  the  Middle  East,  Algeria  is  scarred  with 
the  bitterness  of  civil  war  with  France. 

AFRICA  may  be  roughly  divided,  both  geographically  and 
i  politically,  into  three  main  areas:  North  Africa,  Central 
(or  Tropical)  Africa,  and  Southern  Africa.  In  this  and  the 
two  following  chapters  we  shall  take  up  these  three  major 
areas  country  by  country,  and  bring  up  to  date  the  present 
political  and  economic  conditions  of  each  nation  or  territory. 
North  Africa,  the  first  subdivision  to  be  discuss($J>  comprises 
the  tier  of  countries  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Sahara,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Moslem  Arabs. 

MOROCCO 

The  Arabs  think  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  as  a 
unit.  They  call  them  the  Gezireh  el  Maghreb  (“Island  of  the 
West”).  And  they  do  form  almost  an  “island.”  They  are 
surrounded  by  a  wet  sea  and  a  “dry  sea,”  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Sahara.  Many  Arabs  want  to  unite  these  three 
nations  in  a  Greater  North  Africa.  The  governments  of  Mo- 
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rocco  and  Tunisia,  both  now  independent  nations  formerly 
under  French  control,  have  actively  supported  the  Algerian 
rebels.  At  a  conference  in  Fez  in  January,  1962,  King  Hassan 
II  of  Morocco  announced  an  agreement  between  Morocco 
and  the  Algerian  nationalist  provisional  government  to  form 
a  federation  of  North  African  states.  It  would  provide  for 
an  economic  union  as  a  first  step,  and  eventually  for  political 
union.  Tunisia  and  Libya  would  be  invited  to  join. 

Morocco  itself  has  had  a  long  and  complex  history.  For 
several  centuries  it  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turks,  but  later  acquired  a  sultan  of  its  own.  After  1900, 
however,  agreements  among  the  great  powers  gave  France 
a  protectorate  over  Morocco.  Then  began  a  period  of  colonial 
development  under  the  late  Marshal  Lyautey  (see  page  63). 
For  many  years  Morocco  was  torn  by  revolts  among  wild 
tribes  in  the  hilly  Riff  region,  which  the  French  finally  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  1956  France  agreed  to  grant  independence  to 
Morocco,  and  Mohammed  V  became  the  ruling  king.  At  his 
death  in  1961,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hassan  II. 

Berbers  predominate  in  the  population  of  Morocco,  and 
are  often  at  odds  with  the  ruling  Arabs.  One  branch  of  the 
Berbers  is  the  Tuareg,  a  fiercely  independent  people  of  an- 


The  veil  worn  by 
this  Algerian  camel 
driver  identifies 
him  as  a  Tuareg, 
a  subgroup  of 
the  Berber  family. 


cient  and  mysterious  origins.  Once  these  desert  warriors, 
armed  with  long  two-edged  swords,  conquered  regions 
throughout  the  Sahara  as  far  south  as  Timbuktu.  Now  a  small 
but  peaceful  nomadic  group,  the  Tuareg  have  a  highly  or¬ 
ganized  feudal  society  with  hereditary  nobles,  priests,  serfs, 
and  slaves.  Alone  among  the  desert  tribes,  they  have  a  writ¬ 
ten  alphabet  called  tifinagh,  which  can  be  written  from  the 
left,  the  right,  the  top,  or  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Morocco  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  phosphates 
in  the  world,  and  is  also  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  dates, 
grapes,  wool,  and  hides.  Its  population  is  about  11,600,000  in 
an  area  a  little  larger  than  California.  Elementary  and  trade 
schools  are  now  being  developed  by  the  new  nation.  The 
teaching  force  and  the  civil  service  are  still  largely  manned 
by  French  civilians.  Widespread  unemployment  has  created 
much  discontent  among  Moroccans. 

Morocco  is  of  great  strategic  importance.  Facing  Gibral¬ 
tar  on  the  north,  it  helps  to  control  the  western  entrance  to 
the  Mediterranean.  And  it  is  within  easy  flying  distance  of 
all  western  and  central  Europe.  This  is  the  reason  the  United 
States  built  four  air  bases  and  a  naval  base  in  the  country. 
Because  of  strong  pressure  from  the  Moroccans,  however, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  give  up  its  bases  there. 

Morocco  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  newly  independent 
nation  of  Mauritania,  south  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  for  it 
claims  this  land  as  its  own.  It  also  has  uneasy  relations  with 
Spain,  whose  territories  have  long  been  a  target  of  Moroccan 
claims. 

Spanish  Africa 

SPANISH  SAHARA  AND  IFNI 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  African  bulge,  between 
Mauritania  and  Morocco,  lies  Spanish  Sahara,  formerly  called 
Rio  de  Oro.  *  It  is  a  bleak  desert  region,  with  a  population  of 
no  more  than  30,000  nomadic  Arabs  and  Berbers.  It  is  admin- 
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istered  by  Spanish  governors  from  its  capital  at  Villa  Cis¬ 
neros.  There  are  a  few  fishing  villages  on  the  coast,  and 
the  Arabs  bring  their  flocks  down  from  the  interior  when 
the  seasonal  rains  improve  the  grazing. 

Embedded  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  is  another 
tiny  Spanish  possession,  called  Ifni.  The  people  fish  for  a 
living,  and  export  ambergris,  a  substance  that  comes  from 
the  sperm  whale  and  is  used  in  perfumes. 

The  most  important  of  the  Spanish  territories  associated 
with  Africa  are  the  Canary  Islands,  about  a  hundred  miles 
off  the  coast  from  Ifni.  The  capital  is  Las  Palmas  on  Grand  j 
Canary.  The  Canaries  are  a  popular  resort  for  Europeans. 

SPANISH  GUINEA  \ 

Between  Gabon  and  Cameroun  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
is  a  small  isolated  Spanish  colony  called  Rio  Muni,*  with  its  J 
capital  at  Bata.  This  is  the  mainland  part  of  Spanish  Guinea, 
and  actually  lies  in  Tropical,  not  North,  Africa.  It  has  an  area 
of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  250,000.  j 

The  island  portion  of  Spanish  Guinea  consists  of  Fer-  8 
nando  Po  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  capital  of  Spanish  1 
Guinea  is  Santa  Isabel  on  Fernando  Po.  A  Spanish  governor-  ■ 
general  administers  all  these  places. 

No  move  has  been  made  so  far  by  the  Spanish  authorities  ] 
toward  self-government  in  any  of  their  African  territories,  j 

«  *  * 

ALGERIA  H 

A  great  deal  has  happened  in  Algeria  since  the  dey 
slapped  the  French  consul’s  face  in  1827.  In  avenging  that  j 
insult,  France  started  to  build  an  empire.  After  the  pirate 
citadel  of  Algiers  fell  in  1830,  Frenchmen  began  to  settle  the 
fertile  land  along  the  coast.  The  soil  was  good  for  olives, 
grapes,  dates,  and  grain.  Back  of  the  coast  lie  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  with  good  grazing  land  on  the  slopes.  The  colons, 
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or  European  settlers,  came  in  large  numbers.  There  are  about 
1,250,000  of  them  in  Algeria.  Many  of  the  old  families  have 
become  wealthy.  The  Moslem  population,  largely  Arabs  and 
Berbers,  numbers  nearly  10,000,000. 


New  Wealth  in  the  Desert 

Today  prospectors  are  finding  new  mineral  wealth  in 
the  Sahara.  Most  important  of  all  is  petroleum,  essential  to 
modern  industrial  technology.  In  1956  an  oil  exploration 
company,  after  drilling  many  dry  wells  and  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  struck  a  gusher  at  Edjeleh,  in  eastern  Algeria. 
This  important  event  made  Algeria  a  doubly  valuable  prize 
to  the  French.  Iron,  manganese,  coal,  copper,  and  uranium 
have  also  been  found  there. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  believed  that  the  French 
would  appropriate  this  wealth  for  themselves.  They  feared 
it  would  bring  no  benefits  for  the  nomads  who  lived  in  skin 
tents,  or  the  city  dwellers  in  the  crowded  hovels  of  the 
Kasbahs.  Rebellion  had  its  seeds  in  the  growing  poverty  and 
land  hunger  of  the  Moslem  peoples. 


Rebellion  in  Algeria 

In  1954  war  broke  out  in  Algeria.  The  Moslem  majority, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  ( FLN ), 
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engaged  in  bitter  guerrilla  fighting  against  the  French.  The 
rebels  established  a  government-in-exile  at  Tunis,  with  Ferhat 
Abbas  as  prime  minister. 

The  war  had  a  profound  effect  upon  France.  It  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  Fourth  Republic  and  brought  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle  back  to  power.  It  also  came  close  to  throw¬ 
ing  him  out  again  when  the  army  and  the  colons  revolted  in 
Algiers.  The  fighting  cost  France  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
thousands  of  lives.  Half  a  million  of  France’s  best  young 
men  were  conscripted  for  the  army. 

France  had  always  maintained  that  Algeria  was  a  part 
of  the  homeland,  as  French  as  Paris.  The  French  called 
northern  Algeria  “Metropolitan  France,”  and  made  it  a 
French  department.  The  colons  insisted  that  the  economic 
progress  of  modern  Algeria  was  the  creation  of  France  and 
their  own  labor.  Algeria  must  remain  French,  they  cried. 

General  de  Gaulle  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the 
colons,  but  realized  that  the  10,000,000  Moslems  could  not 
be  held  back  indefinitely  in  their  onrushing  drive  for  free¬ 
dom.  Gradually  it  became  evident  that  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  necessary  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  rebels. 
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De  Gaulle's  Struggle  for  Peace 

The  rebels  thought  time  was  on  their  side.  They  had 
received  support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  The  French  and  the  rebel  leaders 
finally  agreed  to  meet  face  to  face  at  Lake  Geneva. 

But  the  Secret  Army  Organization  (called  the  OAS), 
a  group  of  rebellious  French  soldiers,  continued  to  resist 
De  Gaulle  and  demand  a  French  Algeria.  Led  by  General 
Raoul  Salan,  a  fugitive  in  hiding,  and  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  colons ,  the  OAS  seized  virtual  control  of  the 
cities  of  Algiers  and  Oran.  De  Gaulle,  leading  a  deeply  di¬ 
vided  country,  pleaded  with  the  regular  army  to  support 
the  government,  and  strove  to  hold  France  together  until 
peace  could  be  achieved  with  the  FLN. 

The  Algerian-  rebel  government  set  up  headquarters  in 
Tunisia  with  a  skeleton  cabinet  and  National  Council.  Its 
original  premier,  Ferhat  Abbas,  resigned  in  1961  and  was 
succeeded  by  young  and  militant  Benyoussef  Ben  Khedda.* 

Finally,  after  substantial  concessions  on  both  sides,  a 
cease-fire  agreement  was  reached  in  March,  1962.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  France  should  recognize  the  FLN  as  speaking  for 
Algeria’s  Moslem  population;  that  the  new  Algerian  govern¬ 
ment  should  control  all  Algerian  territory,  including  the  oil- 
rich  Sahara;  and  that  Algerian  captives  should  be  released. 
The  Algerians  agreed  to  lease  bases  to  France  and  to  accept 
as  Algerian  citizens  any  Europeans  who  chose  to  remain. 
For  a  three-year  period  a  provisional  executive  council  of 
12  men  (nine  Moslems  and  three  Frenchmen),  headed  by  a 
Moslem,  was  to  rule  Algeria  while  French  troops  were  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrawn. 

The  fanatical  extremist  OAS  greeted  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  with  new  outbursts  of  terrorist  attacks,  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  isolated  mountain  regions.  Hundreds  of  Moslems  as 
well  as  French  soldiers  were  killed.  The  French  army,  in 
self-defense,  fought  the  outlawed  OAS  and  captured  some  of 
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its  leaders.  In  April,  1962,  DeGaulle’s  policy  won  a  90  per 
cent  majority  among  French  voters,  encouraging  hope  for  a  | 
stable  peace  in  Algeria. 

TUNISIA  ^ 

The  Romans  called  Tunisia  “Africa,”  for  it  was  the  part . 
of  the  continent  nearest  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  ancient  * 
city  of  Carthage,  Rome’s  long-standing  enemy,  was  located 
here.  The  country  has  today  about  4,000,000  people,  mostly  j 
Arabs.  Tunisia  is  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  is  mostly  agricultural.  It  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  but  it  has  I 
some  of  the  best  olive  groves  in  the  world. 

Until  recently  the  country  was  a  French  protectorate, 
with  a  large  French  naval  station  at  Bizerte.  But  in  1956 
Tunisia  became  independent,  and  in  1957  it  was  declared  a 
republic.  The  president,  Habib  Bourguiba,  heads  a  one-party 
government.  Bourguiba  is  well  educated  and  generally  anti-  ! 
Communist.  He  is  likely  to  become  a  leader  in  the  movement 
for  a  “Greater  North  Africa”  (see  page  71).  Tunisia  has  been 
the  chief  base  of  the  guerrilla  war  in  Algeria,  but  Bourguiba 
was  formerly  sympathetic  to  France,  and  played  an  effective 
role  as  mediator  between  the  French  and  the  FLN. 

In  1961,  however,  serious  trouble  broke  out  when  Bour¬ 
guiba  demanded  that  France  abandon  the  Bizerte  base  and 
cede  to  Tunisia  part  of  the  Sahara  oil  fields  to  the  south. 
Mass  demonstrations  by  the  Tunisians  led  to  bloody  fight¬ 
ing  around  Bizerte.  The  United  Nations,  in  special  session, 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  French  withdrawal.  Eventu¬ 
ally  France  offered  to  negotiate  for  a  gradual  closing  of 
the  Bizerte  base. 

LIBYA 

Almost  all  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Libya  is  covered  with 
sand  and  rock.  Nomads  roam  the  interior  with  their  flocks  of 
sheep.  Fishermen  catch  tuna  and  harvest  sponges  in  the  sea. 
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Algiers'  Kasbah, 
or  Moslem  quarter, 
with  its  narrow 
streets  and 
balconies,  has 
been  a  place  of 
poverty,  mystery, 
and  —  during  the 
Algerian  war  — 
of  terror. 


The  kingdom,  with  a  little  over  a  million  people,  is 
divided  into  three  provinces.  In  the  northeast  is  Cyrenaica, 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country.  Here  is  Benghazi,  one  of 
Libya’s  co-capitals.  To  the  west  is  Tripolitania,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  other  co-capital  at  Tripoli.  In  hot  weather  (the 
temperature  has  been  known  to  mount  to  136°  Fahrenheit) 
the  government  moves  to  a  cooler  site  on  high  land  south  of 
Cyrene.  The  extremely  arid  district  of  Fezzan,  in  the  south¬ 
west,  constitutes  the  third  province. 

Italy  took  over  Libya  in  1912.  It  wanted  to  build  a 
colonial  empire  to  rival  the  other  great  powers.  Under 
Mussolini,  Italy  sided  with  Germany  in  World  War  II,  but 
the  Allies  eventually  drove  the  Axis  powers  from  Africa. 
The  victors,  however,  did  not  want  this  poor  land  for  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  approval  of  the  United  Nations,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  a  monarchy.  The  country  proclaimed  its 
independence  late  in  1951.  King  Idris  I,  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Senusi,  a  Moslem  sect,  ascended  the  throne  in  1952.  The 
constitution  provided  for  a  two-chamber  parliament. 

The  kingdom  has  looked  to  Britain  and  America  for 
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financial  support.  The  United  States  maintains  its  largest 
foreign  air  base  at  Wheelus  Field,  near  Tripoli.  Libya  has 
very  limited  natural  resources.  At  present  its  chief  export 
is  esparto  grass,  which  is  used  in  making  fine  paper.  Probably 
the  future  development  of  Libya  will  depend  upon  large 
reserves  of  petroleum  under  the  desert  sands.  Esso  Standard 
Oil  has  brought  in  two  wells,  yielding  more  than  30,000 
barrels  a  day.  A  pipeline  to  the  coast  is  under  construction. 

EGYPT  (UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC) 

The  ancient  land  of  Egypt  has  three  faces.  One  face 
looks  to  Asia,  one  to  Africa,  and  the  other  to  Europe.  In  1953 
it  became  a  republic,  and  immediately  began  to  press  for 
leadership  in  the  whole  Arab  world.  In  its  new  aggressive¬ 
ness,  Egypt  seized  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956,  and 
was  able  to  block  the  invasion  of  Britain,  France,  and  Israel  i 
when  world  opinion  forced  these  powers  to  withdraw. 

In  1958  Egypt  joined  with  Syria  to  create  the  United  i 
Arab  Republic,  of  which  it  was  the  dominant  member.  But 
it  has  been  very  active  in  African  affairs  too.  It  has  provided  ? 
headquarters  and  radio  facilities  to  several  revolutionary 
African  movements.  Cairo,  the  capital,  is  the  cultural  center  3 
of  the  Arab  nations,  and  a  religious  center  for  African  i 
Moslems.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  the  president  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  has  been  an  ambitious  and  influential  leader  J 
in  the  Arab  world.  But  in  1961  his  power  was  abruptly  re-  : 
duced  when  Syrian  army  officers  and  politicians  revolted  : 
against  Egypt,  and  set  up  an  independent  Syria  again. 

Herodotus,  the  ancient  Greek  historian,  called  Egypt  the 
“gift  of  the  Nile.”  Certainly  without  the  great  river  there 
would  never  have  been  an  Egypt  at  all.  In  the  fertile  area  i 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  crowded  most  of  Egypt’s 
26,000,000  people,  four  of  them  to  every  acre  of  watered  land.  - 
Of  Egypt’s  386,000  square  miles,  only  about  14,000  are  j 
inhabited.  The  rest  is  desert. 
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Libyan  workers  cement 
a  new  well  drilled 
by  Esso  Standard  Oil 
in  Cyrenaica,  about 
TOO  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 


The  peasant  farmers  of  Egypt  are  called  fellaheen .  They 
are  wretchedly  poor.  Nasser’s  success  will  depend  not  on  his 
political  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  but  on  his 
ability  to  fill  the  people’s  stomachs.  His  greatest  project  is 
the  High  Dam  at  Aswan  on  the  upper  Nile.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  canceled  offers  to  aid  financially  with  this 
dam  when  they  learned  that  Egypt  was  buying  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  a  Soviet  loan  of  $322,000,000  launched 
the  work.  Excavation  began  in  1960,  and  construction  will 
be  completed  by  1970.  The  dam  will  increase  Egypt’s  culti¬ 
vable  land  by  30  per  cent  and  provide  an  enormous  amount 
of  electrical  power.  But  its  benefits  will  barely  keep  up  with 
the  needs  of  Egypt’s  rapidly  growing  population. 

THE  SUDAN 

As  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  great  stretch  of  open  bush- 
land  or  savanna  running  across  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  belt  was  formerly  called  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  For  many  years  it  was  administered 
by  Egypt  and  Britain  jointly.  On  January  1,  1956,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  became  an  independent  republic. 
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STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (NEW  JERSEY) 


The  new  nation  of  the  Sudan  is  as  big  as  all  western 
Europe.  It  has  about  12,000,000  people,  and  its  capital  is 
Khartoum.  The  major  export  of  the  Sudan  is  fine  long-staple 
cotton,  which  provides  about  two  thirds  of  the  country  s 
income.  The  Sudan  also  produces  seven  eighths  of  the  world  s 
gum  arabic,  used  in  inks,  candies,  drugs,  and  mucilage. 

The  Nile  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Sudan,  as  it  is  of  Egypt. 
Its  two  great  branches  unite  at  Khartoum.  The  Blue  Nile 
pours  down  from  Ethiopia’s  high  mountains,  and  the  White  , 
Nile  finds  its  tortuous  way  down  from  Lake  Victoria  through  ^ 
the  largest  swamp  in  the  world,  the  Sudd  (an  Arabic  word  , 
for  barrier).  Between  the  two  rivers  lies  El  Gezita,  (or  the 
island”),  a  triangle  of  a  million  acres  irrigated  with  water 
provided  by  the  great  Sennar  Dam.  Here  a  highly  successful 1 
cooperative  cotton-growing  enterprise  has  been  developed. 

In  the  north  of  the  Sudan  live  light-skinned  Moslem 
Arabs,  while  in  the  south  are  dark-skinned  non-Moslem  i 
people.  The  Arabs  are  the  dominant  element  in  the  political  ( 
and  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  there  is  considerable 
resentment  among  the  Negroid  peoples  against  the  Moslems. 

In  November,  1958,  General  Ibrahim  Abboud,  com-f 
mander  of  the  Sudanese  armed  forces,  seized  control  of  the 
government.  He  said  his  aim  was  to  clean  out  corruption. . 


Egypt's  temple  of  Abu  Simbel  would  have  vanished  beneath  the  new  High 
Aswan  reservoir,  but  engineers  are  raising  it  above  high-water  levels 


Similar  military  seizures  have  occurred  in  several  new  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  people  are  largely  illiterate  and  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  for  democratic  government.  Premier  Abboud  has  ruled 
dictatorially,  but  has  made  some  progress  in  developing 
industries  with  foreign  capital.  His  government  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  United  Nations  effort  to  stabilize  the  Congo. 

ETHIOPIA 

In  December,  1960,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  one  of  the 
few  remaining  emperors  in  the  world  had  lost  his  throne. 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  King  of  Kings,  Elect  of 
God,  and  Conquering  Lion  of  Judah  (so  his  titles  run),  was 
making  a  state  visit  to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  when  he  received 
news  that  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  had  arrested  the 
crown  prince  and  seized  the  government. 

The  69-year  old  emperor,  who  had  survived  the  Italian 
conquest  of  his  nation  in  World  War  II,  is  a  doughty  warrior 
as  well  as  an  able  administrator.  He  cut  short  his  trip  and 
flew  back  6,000  miles  to  Ethiopia.  The  country  rallied  behind 
him,  and  he  made  a  triumphal  return  to  Addis  Ababa. 

The  Tibet  of  Africa 

Because  of  its  height  and  isolation,  Ethiopia  has  been 
called  the  Tibet  of  Africa.  The  country  is  two  thirds  the  size 
of  Mexico.  Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  people  it  has, 
perhaps  as  many  as  20,000,000.  They  belong  to  the  Afro- 
Asiatic  family  and  are  mainly  Coptic  Christians.  The  official 
language  is  Amharic.  In  1952  the  United  Nations  decided  to 
federate  the  former  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  with  Ethiopia. 

The  country  is  primarily  agricultural,  though  farming 
methods  are  crude.  Botanists  believe  that  the  coffee  shrub 
originated  in  Ethiopia’s  province  of  Kaffa,  and  coffee  of  good 
quality  is  the  principal  export.  There  are  some  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  developed. 
Transportation  is  difficult  in  this  mountainous  land,  but  the 
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government  has  established  an  excellent  airline,  managed 
by  foreign  personnel. 

While  educational  and  health  facilities  in  Ethiopia  are  j 
seriously  inadequate,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  the  nation  I 
has  launched  a  mass  attack  on  illiteracy.  A  new  university  r 
has  been  established  at  Addis  Ababa,  with  a  largely  American  J 
faculty.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Emperor,  who  donated  his 
palace  and  estate  for  its  campus.  i 

For  centuries  the  government  of  Ethiopia  was  an  abso-  i 
lute  monarchy.  On  the  whole,  the  Emperor  has  used  his  i 
dictatorial  powers  liberally,  and  has  voluntarily  relinquished 
some  of  them.  He  established  a  judicial  system  and  granted 
a  constitution  and  a  bill  of  rights.  In  1957,  voters  in  Ethiopia’s 
first  election  chose  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Emperor  are  studying  further  reforms.  The 
United  States,  other  foreign  governments,  and  the  UN  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  are  helping  to  introduce  better  methods 
of  agriculture,  sanitation,  and  education. 

SOMALIA 

Cape  Guardafui,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Africa,  rises 
to  a  vertical  cliff  900  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  cape,  one 
coastline  swings  westward  for  some  700  miles  along  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  and  the  other  veers  south  westward  for  about  1,300 
miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  border  of  Kenya.  These 
two  coastlines  resemble  a  figure  “ 7 

Until  recently  three  colonial  powers  occupied  this  huge 
area,  often  called  the  “Horn  of  Africa.”  There  was  the  little! 
colony  of  French  Somaliland,  the  much  larger  protectorate 
of  British  Somaliland,  and  the  still  larger  Italian  Somalia. 

The  United  Nations  trusteeship  for  Italian  Somalia* 
ended  in  1960.  Somalia  is  now  a  republic.  The  country,  with 
about  2,000,000  people,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Texas.  Its  capital 
is  the  seaport  of  Mogadiscio.0  There  is  well-watered  soil  in 
the  south,  but  the  dry  interior  is  suitable  only  for  grazing. 
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Somalia  has  a  poorly  developed  economy,  and  depends 
in  large  part  on  aid  or  loans  from  the  United  States,  Italy, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  per  capita  income 
is  less  than  $45  a  year.  (Per  capita  income  in  most  African 
countries  ranges  from  about  $30  to  $200  a  year.) 

Most  of  the  Somali  are  nomads  with  large  herds  of 
cattle.  They  wander  everywhere  in  the  back  country  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  boundaries  of  Kenya  and  Ethiopia.  An 
urgent  problem  here  is  that  the  Somali  have  never  had  a 
written  language.  The  government  is  now  trying  to  introduce 
a  Roman  alphabet  for  the  spoken  tongue.  The  new  language 
will  be  called  Osmania. 

On  July  1,  1960,  British  Somaliland  became  a  part  of 
the  new  Republic  of  Somalia.  That  left  as  a  colonial  area 
only  French  Somaliland  with  its  capital  at  Djibouti.0  This 
became  an  overseas  territory  in  the  French  Community.  It 
is  a  small  country  with  only  67,000  people  and  an  area  of 
about  9,000  square  miles.  Djibouti  is  a  French  naval  base, 
an  important  commercial  port,  and  the  terminus  of  the  rail¬ 
way  that  connects  Addis  Ababa  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  How 
much  sentiment  there  is  here  for  a  union  with  Somalia  is 
not  known.  But  France  would  not  be  likely  to  give  up  this 
strategic  outpost  easily. 
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Citizens  of 
Mogadiscio, 
Somalia,  hold  a 
street  rally  to 
celebrate  their 
independence 
in  1960. 


Chapter  5  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  long-range  effects  of  the  Arab  conquest  do  you  find  in  North 
Africa  today? 

2.  North  Africa  is  often  referred  to  as  “an  extension  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Would  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  would  you  predict  for  the  status  or  unity  of  this  area  by 
1980? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Riff  FLN  fellaheen 

colon  OAS  sudd 

Kasbah  UAR  “Horn  of  Africa” 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  In  what  ways  are  the  countries  of  North  Africa  similar? 

2.  Why  is  Morocco  important  strategically? 

3.  What  have  been  the  major  sources  of  discontent  in  Algeria? 

4.  What  does  the  Sahara  have  that  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  France  all 
desire? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  you  are  President  de  Gaulle  of  France.  Write  an  imaginary 
page  in  your  diary  on  your  plans,  hopes,  and  fears  for  Algeria. 

2.  Hold  a  debate  on  the  question,  “Resolved:  Nasser  is  more  influen¬ 
tial  in  North  Africa  than  is  Bourguiba.” 

3.  Invite  a  person  who  has  visited  these  countries  to  talk  to  the  class. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books: 

Hahn,  Lorna,  North  Africa:  Nationalism  to  Nationhood.  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Press,  1960. 

Other  Books: 

Brace,  Richard  and  Joan,  Ordeal  in  Algeria.  Van  Nostrand,  1960. 
Gunther,  John  (with  S.  and  B.  Epstein),  Meet  North  Africa,  Harper, 
1957. 

Nickerson,  Jane  Soames,  A  Short  History  of  North  Africa.  Devin- 
Adair. 

Articles: 

“Algeria  —  Birth  of  a  Nation.”  Time,  Mar.  16,  1962. 

“Unit  on  Algeria.”  World  Week,  Nov.  15,  1961. 

“Unit  on  Tunisia.”  World  Week,  Dec.  6,  1961. 
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Tropical  Africa  Today 

Tropical  Africa,  a  vast  region  of  unbelievable 
complexity,  includes  20  republics  and  4  territories 
soon  to  be  independent.  The  former  British  and  French 
colonies  were  better  prepared  for  freedom  than  the 
Belgian  Congo,  which  still  struggles  with  anarchy. 

TROPICAL  ( or  Central )  Africa  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
continent's  three  geographical  subdivisions.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Sahara  and  the  southern  border  of  the  Congo,  and 
consists  mainly  of  newly  independent  states  freed  from 
French,  British,  or  Belgian  colonial  rule. 

KENYA 

Kenya,  named  for  its  highest  mountain,  is  a  British 
colony  and  protectorate.  The  capital  is  Nairobi,  *  a  modern, 
cosmopolitan,  and  well-laid-out  city.  Three  fourths  of  the 
country  is  very  dry  and  good  only  for  cattle  raising.  Much 
of  the  best  land  is  in  the  so-called  White  Highlands  of  the 
southwest.  Here  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  grains,  and  pyrethrum 
(used  as  an  insecticide)  are  important  cash  crops.  This  part 
of  Kenya  is  a  surpassingly  beautiful  land. 

There  are  in  Kenya  about  6,800,000  Africans,  200,000 
Asians  and  Arabs,  and  65,000  Europeans.  As  in  most  East 
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African  countries,  commerce  and  retail  trade  are  largely  run  i 
by  Asians,  most  of  whom  are  from  India.  The  European  b 
farmers,  largely  British,  live  mostly  in  the  fertile  area,  where 
some  of  the  best  land  was  formerly  reserved  for  them.  J  \ 

The  Mau  Mau  Uprising 

Within  the  important  tribe  of  the  Kikuyu,*  which  num¬ 
bers  about  1,200,000,  there  appeared  in  1953  a  secret  organi¬ 
zation  called  the  Mau  Mau.*  No  one  knows  the  origin  of  the 
name,  but  the  members  of  the  movement  were  determined 
to  drive  out  the  white  man,  and  would  stop  at  nothing  to 
accomplish  their  end.  For  four  years  Kenya  suffered  violent 
raids  and  ruthless  murders.  Africans  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  disturbances  were  terrorized  by  threats,  reprisals, 
mutilations,  and  wholesale  slaughter.  Comparatively  few 
whites  were  killed,  but  some  were  slain  by  their  own  servants. 

The  native  military  chief  of  the  Kikuyu,  who  called 
himself  “Field  Marshal”  Dedan  Kimanthi,  was  executed, 
but  the  man  the  British  considered  to  be  the  real  leader,  Jomo 
Kenyatta,*  was  jailed  in  a  remote  northern  region  for  seven 
years.  Kenyatta,  who  consistently  denied  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  Mau  Mau  terror,  has  been  agitating  for  inde- 


Left:  Jomo  Kenyatta,  shown  just  after  his  release  from  prison  in  1961. 
Right:  Julius  Nyerere,  president-elect  of  the  Republic  of  Tanganyika. 
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pendence  for  over  30  years.  He  is  widely  regarded  by  Afri¬ 
cans  as  the  “father  of  his  country.” 

Over  13,000  Kikuyu  were  killed  in  the  fighting,  and 
hundreds  were  executed.  The  struggle  taxed  Kenya's  re¬ 
sources  to  the  limit.  Thousands  of  people  suspected  of  Mau 
Mau  terror  have  been  re-educated  in  internment  camps. 

Toward  Self-Government 

Since  this  uprising  the  British  have  been  trying  to  re¬ 
move  grievances,  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  a  form  of  self-government  in  which  the 
three  races  would  all  have  a  part.  But  the  African  voters  are 
divided  between  two  political  parties,  called  KANU  ( Kenya 
African  National  Union)  and  KADU  (Kenya  African  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union).  KANU  insists  that  Kenya  must  be  ruled  by  a 
government  based  on  the  principle  of  “one  man,  one  vote,” 
which  would  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Africans.  Its 
general  secretary  is  Tom  Mboya,*  a  very  shrewd  and  capable 
young  labor  leader,  educated  partly  in  England.  The  leader 
of  KADU,  Ronald  Ngala,*  follows  a  policy  of  cooperation 
with  white  leaders  in  the  government. 

Early  in  1961  a  conference  was  held  in  London  to  draft 
a  constitution  for  Kenya,  and  an  election  shortly  afterward 
resulted  in  an  African  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
led  by  Ngala.  The  next  step  will  be  internal  self-government. 
In  August,  1961,  the  British  released  from  imprisonment 
the  aging  Kikuyu  leader,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  and  brought  him 
back  to  Nairobi,  where  he  was  jubilantly  welcomed  by  his 
followers.  Kenyatta  is  perhaps  the  only  man  who  can  unite 
Kenya's  political  factions,  and  many  people  believe  that  he 
will  become  the  first  prime  minister.  British  investors  who 
fear  the  results  of  an  all- African  government  have  been  with¬ 
drawing  their  capital  from  Kenya.  Some  white  settlers  have 
sold  their  farms  and  left  Kenya  to  resettle  in  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  or  Australia. 
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UGANDA 

The  British  protectorate  of  Uganda  lies  astride  the 
Equator,  at  the  end  of  the  railway  that  runs  from  Mombasa0 
on  the  Kenya  coast  through  Nairobi.  Winston  Churchill  once 
wrote  enthusiastically:  “Uganda  is  a  fairy  tale.  You  climb  up 
a  railway  instead  of  a  beanstalk,  and  at  the  end  there  is  a 
wonderful  new  world.”  It’s  a  world  where  elephants  have  the 
right  of  way,  and  hippos  are  abundant.  Here  are  the  ancient 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  In  their  shadow  live  both  the 
diminutive  Pygmies  and  the  giant  Bahima. 

Uganda  contains  about  6,500,000  Africans,  about  50,000 
Asians,  and  about  3,000  Europeans.  It  is  a  country  of  varied 
resources.  Much  of  its  wealth  is  in  cotton,  and  it  exports 
more  coffee  than  any  other  British  Commonwealth  country. 

In  March,  1961,  a  new  legislature,  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  Africans,  was  chosen.  The  next  step  was  a  con¬ 
ference  in  London  to  draft  a  constitution  for  a  free  Uganda. 
Britain  announced  that  Uganda  would  receive  its  independ¬ 
ence  in  1962. 

Uganda  is  made  up  of  four  native  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  strongest  and  most  advanced  is  Buganda.  Its  kabaka ,* 
or  king,  has  the  formidable  name  of  Edward  William  Fred¬ 
erick  David  Mutebi  Luwangula  Mutesa  II.  It  has  its  own 
parliament,  and  its  capital  is  Kampala,0  only  20  miles  from 
the  national  capital  at  Entebbe.0  Mutesa  demanded  com¬ 
plete  independence  for  his  kingdom  in  1960.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  refused,  saying  that  Buganda  could  not  possibly 
carry  on  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  trying  to  get 
the  various  Uganda  kingdoms  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  action. 
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TANGANYIKA 

Tanganyika  lies  among  Africa’s  largest  lakes.  The  center 
of  the  country  is  very  dry,  but  through  it  runs  one  of  the 
main  watersheds  of  Africa.  In  the  north  the  rivers  empty  into 
the  Nile;  in  the  west  into  the  Congo,  and  eventually  into  the 
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Voters  in  a  Ruanda-Urundi  township  near  Usumbura  line  up  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  the  first  election  ever  held  in  that  country  (Nov.,  1960). 


Atlantic;  in  the  east  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  capital  is 
Dar  es  Salaam/  a  seaport  on  the  low  tropical  coast. 

The  population  of  Tanganyika  consists  of  approximately 
9,300,000  Africans,  plus  about  80,000  Asians  and  23,000 
Europeans.  There  are  at  least  120  different  tribal  groups  in 
Tanganyika.  Some  of  them  are  very  progressive,  like  the 
Chagga,  who  grow  coffee  in  cooperatives  on  the  slopes  of 
|  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  The  most  commonly  spoken  language 
in  East  Africa  is  Swahili,  a  Bantu  tongue. 

Tanganyika  has  more  cattle  than  any  other  British 
colony,  and  one  of  the  richest  diamond  mines  in  the  world. 

!  A  serious  problem  is  the  prevalence  of  the  tsetse  fly  and  the 
disease  of  sleeping  sickness  which  it  carries.  This  fly  also  in- 
i  fects  cattle.  The  tsetse  belt  stretches  westward  through  the 
Congo  to  the  Niger  Basin.  Scientists  in  several  laboratories 
|  are  working  to  find  means  of  eliminating  the  tsetse. 

Past  and  Future 

I]  Before  World  War  I  Tanganyika  was  the  colony  of 
German  East  Africa.  It  was  made  a  British  mandate  by  the 
|  League  of  Nations,  and  after  World  War  II  became  a  UN 
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Cacao  pods  are  picked  when 
they  turn  purplish-yellow. 

Inside  each  leathery  husk 
are  30  to  50  beans,  which  ; 
are  exported  for  processing  L 

into  cocoa  and  chocolate.  - 


trust  territory.  Rapid  progress  toward  self-government  has  i 
been  made  since  then.  In  1959  elections  were  held,  and  ii 
TANU  (the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union)  swept  the 
country.  Every  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  then  i 
elected  was  either  a  member  of  this  party  or  a  European  or  t 
Asian  endorsed  by  the  party.  The  head  of  TANU  is  Julius  l 
Nyerere,*  an  intelligent  and  gifted  leader.  He  is  a  short,  J 
slender  man,  but  his  admirers  call  him  “Big  Julius.”  After ! 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Nyerere  be-  ] 
came  a  Catholic  mission  school  teacher,  but  he  was  also  J 
interested  in  politics.  His  superior  told  him  that  the  two  did 
not  go  together.  Nyerere  chose  politics. 

In  March,  1961,  a  conference  was  held  in  London  to 
make  plans  for  self-government  in  Tanganyika.  Everybody 
wanted  independence  for  the  country.  “There  is  nobody  to  ’ 
fight,”  said  Nyerere.  Later  that  year  Tanganyika’s  first  i 
national  government  was  formed  with  Nyerere  as  prime 
minister,  and  in  December,  1961,  its  independence  was  de¬ 
clared.  As  with  other  former  British  colonies,  Tanganyika 
was  promptly  admitted  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
In  a  move  to  consolidate  popular  support  for  his  moderate 
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policies,  Nyerere  soon  resigned  as  prime  minister  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rashidi  Kawawa.  Tanganyika  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  republic  with  Nyerere  as  its  president. 

Nyerere  has  dreams  of  a  close  federation  among  the 
East  African  nations  (Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika). 
Already  the  nucleus  of  such  a  federation  exists.  A  British 
High  Commission  administers  the  railways,  post  office,  and 
some  30  other  services  that  benefit  all  three  nations. 

ZANZIBAR 

This  British  protectorate  consists  of  Zanzibar,  an  island 
of  some  640  square  miles,  and  a  smaller  island,  Pemba,  north 
of  it.  Zanzibar  exports  about  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply 
of  cloves.  There  are  4,000,000  clove  trees  on  the  island.  The 
British  recognize  the  sultan,  Seyyid  Khalifa  ibn-Harub,*  as 
ruler,  and  he  has  a  British  “resident”  as  adviser.  Eventual 
independence  has  been  promised  to  Zanzibar. 

Most  of  the  approximately  300,000  population  are  Afri¬ 
can  Moslems,  but  the  Arab  minority  has  hitherto  been  the 
dominant  element.  In  elections  in  June,  1961,  the  Arabs  won 
23  of  the  33  seats  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  African 
majority  felt  they  had  been  cheated.  They  fear  Arab  control 
because  of  painful  memories  of  the  past.  In  the  old  days 
when  Zanzibar  was  a  center  of  the  slave  trade,  millions  of 
Africans  were  seized  by  Arab  traders,  and  either  died  in  cap¬ 
tivity  or  were  sold  to  Asian  countries. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  CONGO 

The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (formerly  the  Belgian 
Congo),  with  its  more  than  900,000  square  miles,  was  a  big 
child  for  so  small  a  mother.  It  is  80  times  the  size  of  Belgium 
itself.  There  were  14,000,000  Africans  in  the  Congo  in  1960 
and  only  about  110,000  whites.  The  capital  is  at  Leopoldville, 
where  the  Belgians  built  a  beautiful  modern  city. 

Most  of  the  Congo  Basin  is  strictly  agricultural,  produc- 
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ing  for  export  such  crops  as  coffee,  cotton,  rubber,  palm  oil, 
and  hardwoods.  But  there  are  enormous  mineral  resources 
in  the  famous  Katanga0  Province  in  the  southeast,  where 
cobalt,  copper,  and  uranium  are  mined  by  a  Belgian  com¬ 
pany,  the  Union  Miniere  du  Haut-Katanga,  and  in  Kasai 
Province  where  70  per  cent  of  the  world’s  industrial  diamonds 
are  produced.  Because  of  its  uranium  and  cobalt,  the  Congo 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  supplying  raw  material  to  the 
Western  nations  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Fever  of  Freedom 

The  fever  of  freedom  attacked  the  Belgian  Congo  in  the 
late  1950’s.  There  was  an  uprising  in  January,  1959,  at  Leo¬ 
poldville.  Belgium  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  face  the 
possibility  of  prolonged  guerrilla  warfare.  Suddenly,  on 
June  30,  1960,  Belgium  granted  full  independence  to  the 
Congo.  At  the  same  time  it  offered  to  continue  financial  sup¬ 
port  and  to  leave  skilled  personnel  to  guide  the  Congolese 
during  a  transition  period.  But  because  of  later  disorders, 
the  offer  was  never  fully  effective. 

Belgium  has  been  severely  criticized  for  not  having 
prepared  the  Congolese  for  independence.  Some  of  this 
criticism  is  justified;  some  is  not.  This  was  a  profitable  colony, 
and  Belgium’s  own  economy  had  come  to  depend  on  it  in 
part.  Still  Belgium  had  done  more  to  reduce  illiteracy  than 
most  other  colonial  powers.  It  was  spending  one  tenth  of 
its  Congo  budget  on  health.  The  standard  of  living  in  the 
cities  was  comparatively  good,  and  some  Congolese  were 
permitted  to  own  their  own  homes.  But  the  Africans  had  no 
vote.  The  colony  was  completely  controlled  from  Brussels. 

Belgium’s  chief  mistake  was  its  misjudgment  of  the 
mood  of  the  Congolese.  Until  the  last  moment  it  thought  that 
the  people  on  the  whole  were  contented  with  its  rule,  and 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  them  for  freedom. 
But  it  was  later  than  the  Belgians  thought. 
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Independence  and  After 

Chaos  followed  the  sudden  granting  of  independence. 
The  mineral-rich  province  of  Katanga,  without  which  the 
new  nation  would  find  it  difficult  to  survive,  withdrew  and 
declared  its  own  independence,  with  ambitious  Moise 
Tshombe*  as  president.  The  province  of  South  Kasai,  with 
Albert  Kalongi*  as  president,  also  threatened  to  secede. 

A  general  election  in  the  rest  of  the  country  resulted  in 
an  agreement  between  the  two  most  powerful  rivals  for  office. 
Joseph  Kasavubu,*  a  former  bookkeeper,  became  president. 
A  postal  clerk  named  Patrice  Lumumba,*  whose  party  won 
the  greatest  number  of  seats  in  the  new  National  Assembly, 
became  prime  minister.  He  had  wide  popular  appeal.  None 
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President  Joseph 
Kasavubu  poses 
following  his 
oath-taking 
ceremony  in  1960. 
He  holds  the 
Republic  of 
the  Congo  flag. 


Antoine  Gizenga  (left)  and  Moise  Tshombe 
lead  two  anti-central  government  provinces. 


Premier  Cyrille 
Adoula  (right) 
is  greeted  at 
United  Nations 
headquarters  by  UN 
Secretary-General 
U  Thant. 


of  these  new  leaders  was  experienced  in  government,  and 
few  had  more  than  an  elementary  education. 

Then  the  country  began  to  fall  apart.  There  was  much 
intertribal  strife,  and  some  Belgian  citizens,  including  mis¬ 
sionaries,  were  assaulted  or  killed.  Some  of  the  tribesmen  still 
remembered  with  bitterness  the  atrocities  of  old  King  Leo¬ 
pold’s  day.  The  Force  Publique,  or  Congolese  police  force, 
was  poorly  disciplined  and  unable  to  maintain  order.  The 
Congolese  blamed  the  disorders  on  the  Belgian  army. 

The  government  at  Leopoldville  asked  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  help  restore  order.  UN  Secretary-General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  sent  a  mission  to  organize  a  temporary  regime.  Its 
first  action  was  to  request  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Belgians  from  the  country,  both  soldiers  and  civilians. 

A  United  Nations  armed  force  of  20,000  soldiers,  gath¬ 
ered  mainly  from  African  nations  and  such  European  neutrals 
as  Sweden  and  Ireland,  was  flown  into  the  Congo.  It  tried  to 
restore  order,  but  without  much  success.  The  UN  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  do  this  enormous  job.  The  Communist  na¬ 
tions  obstructed  the  UN  and  refused  to  contribute. 

The  economy  came  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Few  taxes 
were  collected.  Money  was  lacking  to  pay  government  em¬ 
ployees.  Factories  closed  down,  food  distribution  failed,  and 
trade  fell  to  almost  nothing.  People  in  some  areas  began  to 
die  of  starvation,  particularly  refugees  in  Kasai  Province. 

Competition  for  Leadership 

Lumumba  and  Kasavubu,  the  political  leaders  of  the 
central  government,  fell  out.  Each  “dismissed”  the  other. 
Then  Colonel  Joseph  Mobutu/  the  army  chief  of  staff,  seized 
power,  set  up  a  commission  to  operate  the  government,  and 
put  Lumumba  under  house  arrest.  He  expelled  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mats  and  technicians  from  Leopoldville.  After  long  debate 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  New  York,  recognized 
the  Kasavubu  delegation  as  the  legitimate  government. 
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Meanwhile,  one  of  Lumumba’s  followers,  Antoine  Gi¬ 
zenga,*  announced  in  December,  1960,  that  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  transferred  to  Stanleyville  in  Orientale* 
Province.  Gizenga’s  government  was  promptly  recognized  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ghana,  Guinea,  , 
Mali,  and  Morocco.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Baluba  went  , 
on  the  warpath,  attacking  UN  soldiers  and  other  tribes.  , 

A  worldwide  sensation  was  caused  when  Lumumba  was  j 
murdered  by  tribesmen  in  Katanga  while  attempting  to  - 
escape.  He  was  immediately  called  a  martyr  by  Communist  , 
groups,  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  stage  demonstrations  s 
against  the  United  Nations  and  “imperialist  powers”  whom  ^ 
they  held  responsible  for  the  murder.  The  UN  General  As-  . 
sembly  adopted  a  resolution  upholding  Secretary-General  r. 
Hammerskjold’s  policies  and  authorizing  him  to  use  force,  u 
if  need  be,  to  stabilize  the  country.  j 

i 

Toward  a  More  Stable  Government 

Early  in  1961  a  conference  of  leaders  representing  most 
Congolese  factions  agreed  on  a  national  federation  and  a  - 
reassembling  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  was  finally  [ 
convened  at  Leopoldville  in  July.  By  a  large  majority  it  ap-  , 
proved  the  continuance  of  the  central  government  under  , 
President  Kasavubu.  It  elected  Cyrille  Adoula,*  a  bank  clerk  . 
and  moderate  politician,  as  prime  minister.  It  offered  the  j 
vice-premiership  to  Antoine  Gizenga,  the  pro-Communist  , 
leader.  At  first  Gizenga  agreed  to  support  the  Leopoldville 
government,  but  later  he  turned  against  it  and  was  expelled. 

In  Katanga,  Tshombe,  although  without  majority  sup-  j 
port  in  his  own  province,  organized  a  mercenary  band  of  Bel¬ 
gian  and  other  European  adventurers  to  lead  his  Katangese  g 
army.  Sharp  fighting  broke  out  between  his  forces  and  UN  j 
troops  in  and  around  Elisabeth ville.  Secretary-General  Ham-  J 
marskjold  flew  to  Northern  Rhodesia  to  meet  with  Tshombe  (j 
on  neutral  ground  and  negotiate  a  cease  fire.  The  tragic  death  | 
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of  Hammarskjold  when  his  plane  crashed  en  route  created 
a  serious  crisis. 

Under  his  successor,  U  Thant*  of  Burma,  however,  UN 
authorities  mobilized  large  reserves  and  eventually  won  a 
measure  of  control  in  Katanga.  This  use  of  force  aroused 
sharp  political  opposition,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  But  the  U.S.  and  other  free-world  governments 
backed  the  UN  policy  for  restoring  unity  in  the  Congo. 
Tshombe  finally  agreed  to  meet  with  Premier  Adoula  and 
work  out  the  terms  of  a  loose  federation,  allowing  partial 
autonomy  for  Katanga.  The  two  leaders  met  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  charge  and  countercharge,  and  could  reach  little 
agreement.  The  future  status  of  Katanga  and  its  valuable 
resources  remained  in  doubt.  A  truce  among  contending  fac¬ 
tions  seemed  the  nearest  approach  to  national  unity  likely 
in  the  troubled  state  of  the  Congo. 

RUANDA-URUNDI 

During  World  War  I  bitter  fighting  took  place  in 
Ruanda-Urundi,*  a  small  area  east  of  the  Congo,  which  had 
been  a  part  of  German  East  Africa.  There  a  Belgian  army 
defeated  the  Germans,  and  a  Belgian  trust  territory  was  later 
set  up  under  the  United  Nations.  It  consisted  of  two  king¬ 
doms,  Ruanda  in  the  north,  and  Urundi  in  the  south.  Each 
kingdom  had  a  native  ruler,  called  the  Mwami,  and  there 
were  over  80  minor  chiefs. 

With  a  population  of  nearly  5,000,000,  this  is  the  most 
densely  populated  territory  in  all  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
It  averages  more  than  230  people  to  the  square  mile  (as 
against  50  in  the  United  States).  Three  main  peoples  occupy 
Ruanda-Urundi  —  the  Bahutu,  who  comprise  85  per  cent 
of  the  population;  the  Watutsi,*  an  aristocratic  minority  who 
conquered  the  Bahutu  500  years  ago  and  ruled  them  as 
feudal  overlords;  and  the  Batwa,  who  are  small  nomadic 
hunters  related  to  the  Pygmies. 
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The  country  is  mountainous,  but  well  watered  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  are  few  roads  and  no  railways.  The  people  live  , 
by  fanning  and  cattle  breeding.  Cattle  are  the  symbol  of 
wealth,  and  their  possession  gives  people  prestige.  Most  of  l 
the  cows  belong  to  the  Watutsi  caste,  and  are  seldom  killed. 
The  Watutsi,  who  are  among  the  tallest  people  in  the  world,  j 
have  an  elaborate  culture,  performing  skillful  dances  in  mag-  \ 
nificent  costumes.  I: 

Belgium  had  planned  to  give  both  territories  their  inde-  j 
pendence  in  1962.  But  in  February,  1961,  the  Bahutu  of  , 
Ruanda,  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  as  farm  laborers,  rebelled  ; 
against  their  Watutsi  masters  and  took  control.  The  Mwami  - 
of  Ruanda,  a  Watutsi,  was  deposed  at  a  meeting  of  municipal 
councilmen,  who  voted  to  establish  a  republic  with  a  national 
assembly.  The  Belgian  government  supported  the  anti- 
Mwami  party,  which  won  the  election  by  an  80  per  cent ' 
majority.  { 

There  has  long  been  strife  in  Ruanda  between  the  lordly  j 
Watutsi  and  their  former  servants,  the  Bahutu.  The  first  task  : 
of  any  new  government  will  be  to  bring  peace  to  the  hills  of 
this  crowded  land.  Belgian  administrators  and  technicians  r 
have  agreed  to  stay  on  to  assist  in  the  transition.  ; 

In  Urundi,  the  southern  sector,  intertribal  tensions  be-  j 
tween  the  Watutsi  and  Bahutu  had  never  been  as  sharp  as  in 
Ruanda.  In  September,  1961,  Urundi  voted  to  become  a 
separate  nation,  and  the  elections  were  won  by  a  party  loyal 
to  the  Mwami  of  Urundi.  But  a  month  later,  Prince  Rwaga-  , 
sore,  the  premier,  was  assassinated  by  political  opponents.  , 
Belgian  authorities  were  thus  faced  with  unrest  in  both  terri-  ] 
tories,  and  the  United  Nations  schedule  for  independence  i 
may  be  delayed.  c 

Former  French  Equatorial  Africa 

Near  the  center  of  the  continent  lies  an  enormous  area 
which  used  to  be  called  French  Equatorial  Africa,  but  which  f 
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is  now  divided  into  four  independent  republics  —  the  Congo 
Republic,  the  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  and  Gabon. 
The  whole  territory  contains  almost  a  million  square  miles, 
and  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  Texas. 

When  President  de  Gaulle  proposed  his  new  French 
Community  in  1958,  each  of  these  countries  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  remain  in  the  Community.  Later  all  voted 
to  become  fully  independent,  and  all  were  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  Three  of  the  republics  (not  including  Ga¬ 
bon)  agreed  to  form  an  economic  or  customs  union,  admit¬ 
ting  each  other’s  goods  free  of  duty.  All  retain  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  and  have  close  economic  ties  with  France. 

THE  CONGO  REPUBLIC 

The  Congo  Republic,  originally  called  the  Middle 
I  Congo,  first  changed  its  name  to  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
j  Unfortunately  this  was  exactly  the  same  name  that  the  former 
j  Belgian  Congo  chose.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  UN,  the  for¬ 
mer  French  area  now  calls  itself  the  Congo  Republic.  The 
capital  is  at  Brazzaville  on  the  Congo  River,  directly  across 
;  from  Leopoldville.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  of  about 
800,000  people.  The  president  of  the  Congo  Republic,  Abbe 
Fulbert  Youlou,*  was  formerly  a  Catholic  priest. 

THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 

This  is  the  new  name  for  the  old  territory  called  Ubangi- 
i  Shari.*  Its  capital  is  at  Bangui*  on  the  Ubangi  River.  The 
republic  has  about  1,200,000  people.  It  is  a  relatively  un¬ 
developed  country  with  great  forests,  but  some  new  plants 
have  been  built  to  process  its  raw  materials.  Most  of  the 
!  budget  of  $11,000,000  still  comes  from  France. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHAD 

Farther  north  is  the  Republic  of  Chad,  twice  as  big  as 
Alaska.  It  lies  north  and  east  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
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and  has  more  than  2,500,000  people.  A  substantial  part  of 
Chad  is  occupied  by  the  Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  is  Fort  Lamy.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1960, 
when  Francois  Tombalbaye*  became  premier.  The  country 
has  a  budget  of  $40,000,000,  much  of  which  is  supplied  by 
France.  Chad  produces  cotton,  beef,  and  salt. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GABON 

The  Republic  of  Gabon,  which  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
north  and  west  of  the  Congo  Republic,  has  about  half  a 
million  people.  Its  capital  is  Libreville.  In  1960,  the  republic 
adopted  a  constitution  providing  for  a  parliament.  Gabon  is 
rich  in  resources.  It  has  large  reserves  of  oil  and  manganese, 
and  an  estimated  billion  tons  of  iron  ore.  With  outside  capi¬ 
tal  and  a  larger  population,  this  small  country  might  become 
prosperous.  Perhaps  this  is  why  its  leaders  preferred  to  go  it 
alone,  rather  than  unite  with  the  other  equatorial  republics 
in  the  new  customs  union. 

It  is  in  Gabon,  at  Lambarene  on  the  Ogowe  River,  that 
Albert  Schweitzer  has  become  a  living  legend.  At  the  age  of 
30  he  was  already  a  popular  preacher  in  Alsace,  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  a  distinguished  philosopher 
and  theologian.  He  was  also  well  known  as  an  organist  and 
an  authority  on  the  life  and  work  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
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Then  suddenly  he  gave  up  all  his  honors,  and  entered 
medical  school  to  prepare  for  a  new  career  as  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  neediest  African  peoples.  In  1913  he  went  to 
Africa  and  built  his  own  hospital  at  Lambarene  with  the  help 
of  African  neighbors.  In  1952  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  age  of  87,  he  was  still  working 
at  his  hospital  in  the  heart  of  the  African  jungle. 

a  *  o 

CAMEROUN 

Just  below  the  bulge  on  the  west  coast  is  the  Republic 
of  Cameroun,  a  wedge-shaped  country  larger  than  the  state 
of  California.  Until  World  War  I  Cameroun  was  a  German 
colony  called  Kamerun,  but  was  divided  between  Britain  and 
France  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1919.  After  World  War 
II,  both  portions  became  UN  trust  territories. 

In  1956  a  legislative  assembly  was  elected  in  French 
Cameroun  by  vote  of  all  persons  over  21,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  race  or  sex.  Later  the  French  granted  self-rule  to  the 
territory,  and  on  January  1,  1960,  the  country  became  an 
independent  member  of  the  French  Community. 

The  British  Cameroons  (as  Britons  called  it)  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  separate  parts.  Together  they  formed  a  narrow 
strip  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  600  miles  into  the  interior, 
between  French  Cameroun  and  Nigeria.  In  1961  both  por¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Cameroons  voted  on  their  future.  The 
southern  part  agreed  to  join  the  Republic  of  Cameroun.  The 
northern  part  decided  to  become  a  province  in  Nigeria. 

There  are  about  4,400,000  people  in  the  Republic  of 
Cameroun,  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  capital,  Yao¬ 
unde,*  lies  in  the  hilly  interior,  but  the  commercial  center 
is  Douala,  *  on  the  Atlantic.  The  name  Cameroun  comes  from 
the  Portuguese  word  for  shrimp,  camerao.  The  early  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  found  delicious  shrimp  in  the  coastal  waters. 
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The  area  along  the  coast  is  one  of  the  wettest  spots  on  earth, 
with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  about  400  inches.  The 
highest  mountain  is  the  volcano  Mount  Cameroon,  13,370 
feet  high.  The  Africans  call  it  the  “throne  of  thunder.” 

Former  French  West  Africa 

This  vast  area,  formerly  under  French  colonial  control, 
is  more  than  half  as  big  as  the  United  States.  It  extends 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Chad.  Much 
of  it  is  arid. 

There  were  eight  territories  in  the  old  French  West 
Africa,  each  administered  by  a  governor.  Over  them  all  a 
governor-general  presided.  Dakar,  the  capital  (and  now  the 
capital  of  Senegal),  is  a  large,  modern  city  with  fine  build¬ 
ings,  a  university,  and  an  important  airport.  Five  of  these 
territories  —  Dahomey,0  the  Ivory  Coast,  French  Guinea, 
Senegal,  and  Mauritania  —  stretched  to  the  Atlantic,  some¬ 
what  like  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  a  giant  hand,  with  non- 
French  territories  in  between.  The  palm  of  the  hand  consisted 
of  the  French  Sudan,  the  Upper  Volta,  and  French  Niger. 

Before  the  French  Community  was  established,  France 
contributed  heavily  to  the  upkeep  of  these  countries.  France 
was  also  the  major  customer  for  most  of  their  products. 
Naturally  the  new  countries  did  not  wish  to  lose  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  is  why  most  of  the  colonies  decided  to  remain 
within  the  French  Community.  Except  for  Guinea,  they  still 
retained  close  ties  with  France  even  after  they  became  inde¬ 
pendent  in  1960. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TOGO 

The  Republic  of  Togo,  formerly  called  Togoland,  was 
not  technically  a  part  of  French  West  Africa.  Along  with 
British  Togoland  it  had  been  a  German  possession.  After 
World  War  I  the  western  part  was  turned  over  to  Britain 
and  the  eastern  part  to  France,  under  League  of  Nations 
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mandates.  These  became  United  Nations  trusteeships  in 
1946.  British  Togoland  was  just  a  narrow  sliver  of  land.  When 
in  1957  the  Gold  Coast  became  independent  and  changed 
its  name  to  Ghana,  British  Togoland,  with  UN  consent,  be¬ 
came  part  of  that  country. 

Still  one  of  Africa’s  major  problems  was  unsolved  —  that 
of  ethnic  unity.  The  principal  tribe  in  this  area  was  the  Ewe.* 
About  420,000  of  the  Ewe  people  are  now  in  Ghana,  but 
400,000  are  left  in  Togo,  and  others  in  Dahomey.  Because  of 
this  division,  some  tension  exists  between  Togo  and  Ghana. 

In  April,  1960,  the  UN  trusteeship  was  dissolved,  and 
the  1,400,000  people  of  French  Togoland  became  independ¬ 
ent.  Its  capital  is  Lome,  facing  the  ocean.  The  president 
is  Sylvanus  Olympio,  a  graduate  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  Free  French  in 
World  War  II.  This  small  country  of  forest  and  grassland 
exports  such  crops  as  coffee,  cacao,  and  manioc. 

DAHOMEY 

Dahomey  became  a  republic  in  the  French  Community 
on  December  4,  1959,  and  a  year  later  voted  for  full  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  government  was  modeled  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  president  is  Hubert  Maga.*  Dahomey  is 
another  long  “toothpick”  country.  Its  average  width  is  only 
50  miles,  but  it  is  430  miles  long,  with  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000.  The  capital  is  Porto-Novo,  and  the  principal  city 
is  Cotonou.  The  main  products  of  Dahomey  are  palm  oil 
and  peanuts. 


UPPER  VOLTA 

Landlocked  in  the  interior  north  of  Dahomey  and  Togo 
is  a  kidney-shaped  country  called  the  Republic  of  Upper 
Volta.  The  Black  Volta,  the  Red  Volta,  and  the  White  Volta, 
all  branches  of  the  same  river,  have  their  sources  in  this  land 
before  they  meet  in  Ghana. 
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On  September  28,  1959,  Upper  Volta  voted  99  per  cent 
for  De  Gaulle’s  plan  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Com¬ 
munity.  The  next  year  it  chose  full  independence.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  Ouagadougou.0  The  population  is  about  3,500,000, 
mostly  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing.  It  is  a  poor  country 
whose  total  budget  before  independence  was  only  $22,000,- 
000.  Its  chief  exports  are  livestock  and  karite  butter,  a  white 
fat  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  shea  tree. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  NIGER 

Named  for  the  great  river  that  crosses  it,  the  new  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Niger  is  another  country  without  a  seacoast.  A  good 
deal  of  big  game  is  found  in  the  grassland  near  Lake  Chad, 
but  much  of  the  north  is  desert.  The  country  has  an  area  of 
half  a  million  square  miles,  extending  from  the  Niger  River 
to  Libya,  and  its  population  is  nearly  3,000,000.  While  Lake 
Chad  swells  to  20,000  square  miles  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
country  is  still  short  of  water.  The  capital  is  Niamey,0  and 
the  main  exports  are  peanuts,  hides,  and  gum  arabic.  In  1958 
Niger  accepted  autonomy  within  the  French  Community, 
and  in  1960  assumed  full  independence. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  IVORY  COAST 

Stronger  and  economically  better  developed  than  most 
of  French  West  Africa  is  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  125,000  square  miles  and  over  3,000,- 
000  people.  Its  capital  is  the  important  city  of  Abidjan.0  The 
Ivory  Coast  no  longer  produces  ivory,  but  it  exports  many 
agricultural  products.  It  also  has  valuable  deposits  of  man¬ 
ganese  and  diamonds. 

The  Entente  Sahel-Benin 

The  premier  of  the  Ivory  Coast  is  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny,°  an  able,  French-educated  African.  But,  like  other 
African  leaders  friendly  to  France,  he  wanted  self-rule  also 
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Ivory  Coast  loggers  utilize  a 
steam  crane  to  lift  hardwood 
logs  from  a  lagoon  at  Abidjan. 
After  a  trip  to  the  sawmill, 
the  wood  will  be  exported 
to  furniture  makers  abroad. 


in  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  He  therefore  led  his  nation  to 
complete  independence  in  1960. 

Houphouet-Boigny  had  a  vision  of  a  great  West  African 
federation,  and  together  with  the  new  leaders  of  Dahomey, 
Upper  Volta,  and  the  Niger  Republic  he  formed  the  En¬ 
tente  Sahel-Benin*  (translated  loosely,  “Federation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  Coast” ) .  The  Entente  has  set  up  a  governing 
council  and  is  planning  a  common  market  and  a  common 
treasury,  to  which  the  Ivory  Coast,  as  the  wealthiest  partner, 
will  contribute  the  most.  The  premier  would  like  to  extend 
his  Entente  to  several  central  African  countries  also.  But 
these  states  are  geographically  separated  from  the  rest. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA 

French  Guinea  was  the  only  one  of  the  former  French 
territories  to  vote  “Non”  to  De  Gaulle’s  proposal  (see  page 
63).  Its  leader,  Sekou  Toure,*  declared,  “We  prefer  poverty 
in  freedom  to  riches  in  colonial  servitude.”  So  Guinea  broke 
its  ties  with  France  and  became  independent.  Provoked  at 
this  action,  France  abruptly  withdrew  all  French  officials  and 
economic  support,  leaving  Guinea  in  a  shaky  situation. 

In  this  crisis  the  older  Republic  of  Ghana  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Guinea  with  a  loan  of  10,000,000  pounds  and  an 
offer  of  political  union.  In  November,  1958,  Guinea  entered 
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into  a  loose  federation  with  Ghana,  whose  president,  Kwame 
Nkrumah,*  is  eager  to  expand  his  influence.  But  so  far  the 
federation  is  only  a  program  on  paper.  One  of  its  handicaps 
is  that  the  official  language  of  Ghana  is  English  and  that  of 
Guinea,  French. 

The  president  of  Guinea,  Sekou  Toure,  is  an  independ¬ 
ent-minded  man.  Without  financial  help  from  France  he 
faces  a  very  difficult  task,  and  to  accomplish  it  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  forced  labor  into  the  country.  Many  people  have 
called  Toure  a  Communist,  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  accepted 
help  from  Communist  countries.  But  above  everything  else 
he  is  a  nationalist,  and  insists  that  Guinea  is  not  on  the  side 
of  any  power.  He  has  also  been  helped  by  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

The  population  of  Guinea  is  about  3,000,000.  It  is  called 
the  “water  treasure  chest”  of  West  Africa,  for  both  the  Sene¬ 
gal  and  the  Niger  rivers  rise  in  this  country.  The  capital  is 
Conakry,  a  bustling  seaport.  Large  amounts  of  iron  ore, 
bauxite,  and  diamonds  are  found  in  Guinea.  The  great  new 
Fria  bauxite  mines  are  being  developed  by  an  international 
company  with  some  American  capital,  which  has  built  a  strik¬ 
ingly  modern  headquarters  city  carved  out  of  the  bush. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MALI 

Mali  is  the  former  French  Sudan,  adjacent  to  Algeria 
on  the  south.  It  voted  “Out”  in  De  Gaulle’s  plebiscite,  but  left 


President  and  Mrs.  Sekou  Toure, 
of  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
attending  a  reception  given  for 
them  in  New  York  by  the  African 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 
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the  Community  to  become  independent  in  1960.  Most  of 
northern  Mali  is  desert,  but  in  the  south  are  well-watered 
savannas.  Mali  contains  several  ancient  cities,  once  capitals 
of  the  flourishing  Mali  and  Songhai  empires.  Here  are  fabled 
Timbuktu,  where  many  of  the  caravan  trails  end,  now  shrunk 
to  a  town  of  10,000,  and  Gao,  with  an  immense  tomb  and 
mosque  to  the  emperors  of  the  Askia  dynasty.  The  modern 
capital,  however,  is  Bamako,  connected  by  rail  to  Dakar. 

There  are  about  4,000,000  people  in  Mali,  largely  Mos¬ 
lem,  and  the  country  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  France  in 
area.  The  Niger  River  swings  in  a  great  arc  through  the 
southern  part.  Mali  exports  cotton,  gum  arabic,  and  hides. 

The  Mali  Federation 

The  president  of  Mali  is  Modibo  Keita.*  Soon  after  inde¬ 
pendence  he  proposed  that  a  federation  be  established  with 
Senegal,  Dahomey,  and  other  states,  to  be  called  the  Mali 
Federation.  Dahomey  and  Upper  Volta  never  went  through 
with  the  plan  and  Senegal  later  withdrew  from  it.  But  the 
former  French  Sudan  has  kept  the  name  of  Mali. 

President  Keita  says:  “We  will  submit  to  no  one  —  Paris, 
Moscow,  or  Washington.  But  we  believe  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  man  is  best  achieved  through  a  socialist,  collectivist 
state.”  France  has  given  substantial  assistance  to  Mali,  and 
the  United  States  also  contributes  financial  aid. 

SENEGAL 

Senegal  is  a  little  larger  than  South  Dakota,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  3,000,000.  It  was  the  oldest  and  best 
known  of  the  French  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dakar,  its 
port  and  capital,  is  a  rapidly  growing  city.  The  president  of 
the  republic  is  Leopold  Senghor,*  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  poet.  Senegal  grows  more  peanuts  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  and  has  large  phosphate  deposits.  The  nation 
retains  close  ties  with  France. 
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MAURITANIA 


( 

This  last  of  the  former  French  territories  is  a  sparsely 
populated  desert  country  with  one  foot  on  the  Atlantic.  Until 
recently  it  was  too  poor  to  have  a  capital  of  its  own,  so  it  used  - 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  Senegal.  It  has  now  become  the  Is-  : 
lamic  Republic  of  Mauritania,  and  is  building  a  new  capital 
at  Nouakchott.  Mauritania  has  approximately  700,000  peo-  : 
pie,  mostly  nomads.  It  exports  livestock,  fish,  and  salt. 

In  1961,  Mauritania  was  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  1 
simultaneously  with  Outer  Mongolia,  as  a  result  of  compli- 
cated  maneuvers  among  the  Western  powers,  the  Soviet  bloc,  i 
and  the  African  states. 

i 

I 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  NIGERIA 

Now  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  survey  the  territories  A 
originally  colonized  by  the  British  —  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  1 
Sierra  Leone,*  and  Gambia.* 

Nigeria  is  the  most  populous  country  in  Africa.  It  has  1  { 
about  36,000,000  people  —  one  seventh  of  the  population  of  1 
the  whole  continent.  It  became  independent  on  October  1, 
1960,  under  the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  distinctly  autonomous 
regions,  roughly  marked  off  by  the  Niger  and  Benue  rivers. 
The  north  produces  tin,  peanuts,  and  hides.  Most  of  the 
people  are  Moslems  who  belong  to  the  Hausa  tribe  and  speak 
a  language  of  their  own.  The  capital  is  Kaduna. 

Western  Nigeria,  is  the  country  of  cacao,  a  prosperous 
land  inhabited  mainly  by  the  Yoruba  people.  The  capital 
is  Ibadan,*  a  city  of  over  500,000,  with  an  important  univer¬ 
sity  college  affiliated  with  the  University  of  London. 

Eastern  Nigeria  is  a  country  of  palm  products,  and  is 
occupied  mostly  by  the  Ibo.  Its  capital  is  Enugu.  The  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  entire  federation  is  Lagos,*  the  main  seaport  of 
the  country,  in  the  southwest  section. 

I 
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The  New  Federation 

The  country  has  more  than  200  different  ethnic  group¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  past  hostility  has  often  divided  them.  But 
Britain  cultivated  friendly  relations  among  them  and  care¬ 
fully  trained  the  Nigerians  for  self-government.  Dr.  Nnamdi 
Azikiwe,*  the  leading  nationalist  statesman  of  the  eastern 
region,  whose  followers  call  him  Zik,  was  chosen  governor- 
general  of  the  new  Federation.  He  is  an  American  university 
graduate  and  a  newspaper  owner.  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Ba¬ 
le  wa,#  an  able  and  moderate  Moslem  from  the  northern  re¬ 
gion,  became  the  prime  minister.  He  also  bears  the  title 
Alhaji,  which  means  he  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the 
holiest  shrine  of  Islam.  Obafemi  Awolowo,*  the  leader  of  the 
Yoruba  people  in  the  west,  is  a  lawyer  and  the  head  of  the 
opposition  party  in  Parliament. 

The  new  nation  got  off  to  a  smooth  start,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  operated  with  little  friction.  At  the  invitation  of 
the  Nigerians,  many  British  officials  and  professionals  stayed 
on  to  assist.  Nigeria  also  has  a  larger  body  of  university- 
trained  men  and  women  than  most  African  states.  Even  so, 


At  Kano,  Nigeria, 
sacks  of  peanuts 
are  stacked  in  pyramids 
for  shipment  to  processing 
plants,  where  edible  oils 
will  be  extracted. 
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Two  construction 
workers  on  the 
Volta  River  Dam 
project  in  Ghana. 
The  tribal  scars  on 
the  man  at  left 
identify  the  village 
from  which  he  comes. 


there  is  only  one  physician  for  every  54,000  persons,  and  one 
dentist  for  every  million. 

Nigeria  is  well  endowed  with  natural  resources,  and 
has  one  of  the  most  diversified  economies  in  Africa.  Up  to 
now,  the  largest  export  crops  have  been  cacao,  palm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  peanuts.  There  are  also  valuable  tin,  lead,  and 
coal  industries.  The  Shell  Corporation  struck  oil  in  1956,  and 
estimates  that  a  billion  gallons  lie  beneath  the  coastal  swamps. 


GHANA 

Ghana  is  the  former  Gold  Coast,  and  the  old  name  was 
appropriate.  Gold  is  still  its  second  most  important  export. 
Cacao  is  the  first,  and  much  of  the  country’s  prosperity 
comes  from  its  cultivation.  Almost  half  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  chocolate  comes  from  Ghana.  But  there  are  other  riches, 
too.  Ghana  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  sources  of  bauxite, 
and  also  produces  a  great  deal  of  manganese. 

Ghana  is  about  the  size  of  Minnesota,  and  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  6,500,000.  The  capital  and  chief  port  is 
Accra.*  The  government  has  begun  construction  of  a  great 
rock-filled  dam  370  feet  high  to  harness  the  Volta  River  for 
power  and  for  the  production  of  aluminum.  The  United 
States,  Britain,  and  the  International  Bank  tentatively  agreed 
to  meet  half  the  cost  of  this  $200,000,000  project,  and  an 
Italian  engineering  firm  won  the  building  contract.  ( In  1961 
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President  Kennedy  sent  a  commission  to  Ghana  to  study  the 
Volta  project.  It  reported  that  the  plans  were  economically 
sound,  but  the  agreements  provide  that  the  United  States 
may  cancel  the  contracts  at  any  time.) 

Ghana  became  a  self-governing  nation  on  March  6, 
1957.  In  1959  it  voted  to  become  a  republic,  but  still  re¬ 
mained  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Ghana  is 
divided  into  three  major  regions.  The  most  important  is  the 
southern  one  along  the  coast.  In  the  center  is  the  former 
colony  of  Ashanti,  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The 
northern  region  is  inhabited  by  many  tribal  groups  and  is 
economically  underdeveloped.  Ghana  has  made  good  prog¬ 
ress,  however,  in  education,  transportation,  and  health. 

Kwame  Nkrumah 

Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  first  prime  minister  and  now 
president  of  Ghana,  came  to  power  through  tireless  agitation. 
Twice  the  British  government  put  him  in  jail,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  organize  his  Convention  People’s  party  from  prison. 
In  1951  Britain  permitted  elections,  which  resulted  in  a 
majority  for  Nkrumah’s  party.  The  British  released  him  to 
become  prime  minister,  under  a  British  governor-general. 

Nkrumah  was  born  in  a  little  West  African  village,  in  a 
house  with  wattle  walls  plastered  with  mud.  Because  he  was 
born  on  Saturday  he  got  the  name  Kwame  (there  are  special 
names  for  Ghanaian  boys  born  on  each  day  of  the  week). 
Nkrumah  spent  a  decade  in  America,  studying  at  Lincoln 
University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his 
way  to  America  he  read  in  a  newspaper  the  shocking  head¬ 
line,  “mussolini  invades  Ethiopia.”  There  and  then  he  re¬ 
solved  to  lead  his  people  into  the  promised  land  of  freedom. 

President  Nkrumah  now  bears  the  title  Osagyefo * 
("Leader  of  Power”).  But  his  power  seems  to  have  en¬ 
couraged  a  tendency  to  dictatorial  rule.  To  weld  together 
many  different  groups  into  a  unified  state  is  not  an  easy  task. 
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More  than  50  paramount  chiefs  have  often  resisted  the 
policies  of  the  central  government.  As  a  result  of  growing 
unrest,  Nkrumah  has  suppressed  opposition  groups  and  im¬ 
prisoned  their  leaders.  New  laws  enacted  at  his  demand  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  detain  without  trial  for  20  years  any  person 
deemed  “a  danger  to  public  safety.” 

Nkrumah  speaks  frequently  of  “Pan-Africanism,”  that 
is,  uniting  the  countries  of  Africa  in  a  single  great  federation. 
Apparently  he  hopes  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  empire  he 
is  trying  to  create.  He  calls  himself  a  “Marxist  Socialist.”  He 
stands  for  what  he  calls  “positive  neutrality,”  but  usually 
votes  with  the  Soviet  bloc  against  the  West  in  the  UN. 


SIERRA  LEONE 

(j 

Freetown,  capital  of  the  former  British  protectorate  of  * 
Sierra  Leone,  was  founded  as  a  refuge  for  freed  slaves  sent  . 
out  by  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  J 
1787.  The  descendants  of  the  original  group  of  400  are  of 
mixed  blood,  and  are  known  as  Creoles.  They  speak  a  kind  of  ji 
pidgin  English,  and  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  J 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  interior.  < 

Freetown  has  a  fine  harbor,  in  which  250  ships,  includ-  <j 
ing  large  liners,  can  anchor  at  one  time.  Perched  like  an  eagle’s  J 
nest  in  the  hills  back  of  the  city  is  University  College  of  J 
Sierra  Leone  (formerly  Fourah  Bay  College),  established  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England.  Sierra  Leone  has  j 
large  deposits  of  industrial  diamonds,  easy  to  mine  because  3‘ 
they  lie  near  the  surface.  a 

The  British  government  gradually  prepared  the  people 
of  Sierra  Leone  for  independence,  which  was  proclaimed  in  • 
April,  1961.  The  prime  minister  is  Sir  Milton  Margai,  a  i 
conservative  nationalist.  But  not  all  the  inhabitants  are  happy 
about  majority  rule.  To  the  Creole  aristocracy  of  Freetown 
this  might  bring  domination  by  masses  of  illiterate  people 
in  the  interior.  The  total  population  is  about  2,400,000. 
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Ghana's  Parliament  House,  Accra:  The  statue  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  shown 
here  was  partially  destroyed  by  his  political  enemies  late  in  1961. 


GAMBIA 

On  the  map  Gambia  looks  like  a  wrinkled  stocking  pulled 
over  the  leg  of  the  Gambia  River,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of 
Senegal.  The  colony  is  only  from  6  to  30  miles  wide,  but  it 
stretches  up  the  river  for  about  300  miles.  This  is  the  only 
river  in  Africa  up  which  ocean  steamers  can  sail  for  150  miles. 

Gambia  is  still  a  British  colony  and  protectorate,  and 
its  capital  is  Bathurst.  Near  this  city  the  British  tried  some 
years  ago  to  produce  eggs  for  export.  They  built  many  little 
cement  poultry  houses  and  put  in  300,000  hens.  All  but  a 
few  died  of  fowl  pest,  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  Later 
a  teacher  training  college  had  a  bright  idea.  It  knocked  out 
the  perches,  and  the  hen  houses  became  dormitories. 

About  300,000  people  live  in  Gambia,  but  only  500  are 
Europeans.  It  may  be  granted  independence  in  1963.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  country  with  a  revenue  of  less  than 
$6,000,000  can  support  the  essential  services  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation.  Its  natural  ties  are  with  the  Republic  of 
Senegal,  and  the  two  states  have  discussed  federation. 

LIBERIA 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  African  bulge  lies 
Liberia,  the  first  Negro  republic  to  be  established  on  the 
continent.  It  was  settled  by  the  American  Colonization 
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Society  in  1822  as  a  home  for  freed  slaves  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  declared  a  republic  in  1847.  The  capital,  Mon-  j 
rovia,  was  named  after  President  James  Monroe,  in  whose, 
administration  it  was  founded.  Liberia  in  Latin  means  “a 
place  of  freedom.”  The  country  is  about  the  size  of  Pennsyl-: 
vania,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  1,300,000.  William 
V.  S.  Tubman  has  been  president  since  1943. 

Liberia  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  poverty,  and- 
there  have  been  charges  of  corruption  in  the  government. 
Recently,  however,  it  has  adopted  an  open-door  policy  to 
encourage  foreign  investment.  Now  better  things  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  happen.  Some  of  the  best  iron  ore  in  the  world  is 
coming  out  of  the  Bomi  Hills,  and  more  has  been  found  in 
other  fields.  Rice  is  being  grown  in  the  lowlands.  The  Fire¬ 
stone  and  Goodyear  rubber  companies  have  developed  large 
rubber  plantations.  American  engineers  were  commissioned  ; 
to  build  the  new  harbor  at  Monrovia  and  an  airport  at 
Robertsfield. 

The  United  States  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Liberia,  and  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  country. 
Liberia’s  constitution  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the  United 
States.  America  has  helped  to  strengthen  both  the  public  and 
private  economy.  The  American  dollar  is  the  official  cur¬ 
rency.  Liberia  is  also  taking  a  more  active  role  in  international 
affairs.  Its  permanent  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  co¬ 
operates  with  other  African  nations  in  shaping  UN  policies. 


After  tapping  the 
rubber  tree,  this 
Liberian  worker  adds 
a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  to  the  liquid 
latex  to  prevent 
coagulation. 
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Chapter  6  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

How  do  you  imagine  white  Europeans  who  live  in  a  country  like 
Kenya  feel  about  prospective  rule  by  the  African  majority? 

If  you  were  the  leader  of  a  newly  independent  nation  in  Africa, 
what  objectives  would  you  consider  of  first  importance? 

Do  you  see  any  similarities  among  the  nations  of  Tropical  Africa? 
Differences? 

Would  it  be  advantageous  for  several  of  the  small  countries  of 
Tropical  Africa  to  unite?  Would  it  be  possible? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


Mau  Mau 
Kikuyu 

KANU,  KADU 
British  “resident” 


Katanga 
Force  Publique 
Mwami 

Entente  Sahel-Benin 

Checkup  Questions 


Osagyefo 

Pan-Africanism 

Watutsi 

alhadji 


What  seems  to  be  the  British  policy  toward  the  territories  in  which 
Great  Britain  still  exercises  control? 

What  does  Julius  Nyerere  desire  eventually  for  East  Africa? 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo? 

What  independent  countries  make  up  what  used  to  be  French 
Equatorial  Africa?  French  West  Africa? 

What  event  caused  Germany  to  lose  its  former  colonies  in  Africa? 
Why  is  ethnic  unity  one  of  Africa’s  major  problems? 

In  what  way  did  Guinea  differ  from  the  other  countries  of  French 
West  Africa? 

Why  is  Jomo  Kenyatta  important  in  Kenya? 

What  does  Kwame  Nkrumah  mean  by  “positive  neutrality”? 

What  distinguishes  Liberia  from  other  African  nations? 


Things  to  Do 

Organize  a  round-table  discussion  with  students  taking  the  parts  of 
various  leaders  of  Tropical  Africa  who  get  together  to  discuss  their 
problems  as  a  whole. 

Debate  the  question,  “Resolved:  French  colonial  policy  in  this  area 
was  more  enlightened  than  British.” 

Prepare  a  report  on  one  of  the  following  African  leaders:  William 
Tubman,  Felix  Houphouet-Boigny,  Kwame  Nkrumah,  Tom  Mboya, 
Sir  Abubakar  Balewa,  Moise  Tshombe,  Cyrille  Adoula,  Sekou  Toure. 
Draw  a  time  line  showing  the  periods  in  which  various  European 
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powers  have  played  roles  in  Tropical  Africa. 

5.  Assume  you  are  a  UN  observer  in  the  Congo.  Write  a  report 
describing  conditions  there,  to  be  sent  to  UN  headquarters. 

6.  Prepare  an  oral  report  on  Dag  Hammarskjold  or  Albert  Schweitzer. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

“Great  Decisions”:  Nigeria,  Fact  Sheet  No.  4,  Foreign  Policy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1962. 

Joy,  Charles  R.,  ed.,  Albert  Schweitzer,  An  Anthology.  Beacon  Press, 
1955.  See  also  his  The  Animal  World  of  Albert  Schweitzer.  Beacon 
Press,  1959. 

Kenworthy,  Leonard,  Profile  of  Nigeria.  Doubleday,  1960. 

Nkrumah,  Kwame,  I  Speak  of  Freedom.  Praeger,  1961. 

Other  Books: 

Collis,  Robert,  African  Encounter.  Scribner’s,  1962. 

Cousins,  Norman,  Dr.  Schweitzer  of  Lambarene.  Harper,  1960. 

Delf,  George,  Jomo  Kenyatta.  Doubleday,  1961. 

Gunther,  John  (with  Sam  and  Beryl  Epstein),  Meet  the  Congo  and 
Its  Neighbors.  Harper,  1959. 

Hempstone,  Smith,  Africa,  Angry  Young  Giant.  Praeger,  1961. 

Hunter,  John  A.,  African  Hunter.  Harper,  1952. 

Huxley,  Espeth,  A  New  Earth  (Kenya).  Morrow,  1960. 

Joy,  Charles  R.  and  Melvin  Arnold,  The  Africa  of  Albert  Schweitzer. 
Harper,  1959. 

Kimble,  George  H.  T.,  Tropical  Africa.  2  v.  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1960. 

Mitchison*Lois,  Nigeria:  Newest  Nation.  Praeger,  1960. 

Nkrumah,  Kwame,  Ghana  (autobiography).  Nelson,  1957. 

Theobold,  Robert,  ed.,  The  New  Nations  of  West  Africa.  Wilson 
(Reference  Shelf),  1960. 

Articles: 

“Report  from  the  Congo,”  Cousins,  Norman.  Saturday  Review,  Feb. 
3,  1962. 

“The  Strong  Man  of  Katanga,”  Cox,  Richard.  The  Reporter,  March 
30,  1961. 

“Sekou  Toure  Turns  His  Back  on  the  World,”  Decraene,  Phillipe. 
The  Reporter,  Feb.  1,  1962. 

“Democracy  Is  Working  in  Nigeria,”  Readers  Digest,  Feb.,  1961. 
“Ghana  —  Nkrumah  Tightens  the  Reins,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Dec. 
13,  1961. 

“Tropical  Africa”  (special  supplement).  Senior  Scholastic,  Feb.  7, 
1962. 

“Unit  on  Republic  of  the  Congo,”  World  Week,  Feb.  14,  1962. 
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Southern  Africa  Today 

European  leaders  in  most  of  Southern  Africa  follow 
a  general  policy  of  rule  by  the  white  minority. 
But  unrest  in  the  Rhodesias,  South  Africa,  and 
the  Portuguese  colonies  gives  warning  that  the 
days  of  white  supremacy  are  probably  numbered. 


LYING  in  more  temperate  climates  than  either  Northern 
or  Tropical  Africa,  Southern  Africa  is  still  largely  colonial 
in  character  and  is  dominated  by  white  minorities.  It  contains 
the  most  highly  industrialized  sections  of  the  continent. 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  in  south- 
central  Africa  came  into  being  in  1953  at  the  behest  of  the 
British  government  and  the  European  leaders  in  the  area. 
It  embraces  three  countries,  the  self-governing  colony  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  protectorates  of  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Nyasaland.  It  is  a  huge  region,  a  thousand  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  population  of  approximately 
8,500,000.  More  than  8,000,000  of  these  are  Africans,  about 
50,000  Asians,  and  about  300,000  Europeans.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  has  an  elected  assembly  with  a  handful  of  African 
members. 
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Most  Europeans  want  the  Federation  to  continue.  The 
mines  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  the  factories  in  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  and  the  man  power  of  Nyasaland  make  a  good  eco-  jj 
nomic  combination.  But  the  Africans  say  this  benefits  the 
Europeans  much  more  than  them.  The  African  nationalist  iji 
leaders,  Kenneth  Kaunda  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Joshua  : 
Nkomo  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  Hastings  Banda  in  Nyasa-  i 
land,  want  to  break  up  the  Federation.  J 

In  1961  a  commission  headed  by  Lord  Monckton  recom-  ) 
mended  to  the  British  government  that  a  new  parliament  be  \ 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  (open  to  Africans  as  well  as  » 
Europeans),  and  that  each  of  the  three  countries  have  the  \ 
right  to  secede  after  five  to  seven  years.  Most  of  the  African  S 
leaders  want  to  secede  now.  2 

Sir  Roy  Welensky,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Federation, 
a  conservative  Britisher  of  part  Afrikaner  descent,  rejected 
the  Monckton  proposals.  He  dissolved  the  Federal  Assembly 
and  demanded  a  free  hand  to  hold  the  Federation  together  J 
by  force.  The  British  government  is  attempting  to  establish 
new  constitutions  in  all  three  territories  that  would  permit  i 
greater  voting  rights  for  the  Africans  while  still  preserving  4 
the  Federation.  If  the  Federation  breaks  up,  it  is  possible  * 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  may  unite  with  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  Many  of  the  white  settlers  are  emigrants  from  South  ] 
Africa.  Welensky  believes  in  a  policy  of  “parallel  develop-  " 
ment”  of  the  two  races,  which  the  Africans  claim  can  scarcely  i 
be  distinguished  from  South  Africa’s  apartheid  * 

* 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

i 

This  country,  the  most  advanced  of  the  three,  has  been 
a  self-governing  colony  since  1923.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Salisbury,  the  capital,  is  a  modern 
city  of  over  200,000.  The  wealth  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
diversified.  The  country  produces  cattle,  tobacco,  cotton,  as¬ 
bestos,  coal,  chrome  ore,  gold,  and  other  minerals.  It  has 
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!  textile  factories  and  other  manufacturing  plants.  There  are 
t  more  whites  in  Southern  Rhodesia  than  elsewhere  in  the 
::  Federation,  about  225,000  in  a  total  population  of  3,000,000. 

A  deep  abyss  divides  Africans  from  whites  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Only  a  small  minority  of  Africans  is  allowed  to 
vote,  and  there  have  been  many  special  laws  discriminating 
against  them.  The  government  under  Prime  Minister  Sir 
Edgar  Whitehead  has  moved  to  lighten  these  restrictions,  and 
to  permit  Africans  to  purchase  land.  The  Africans,  however, 
feel  that  they  are  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of  discrimination, 
and  demand  full  voting  rights.  In  July,  1961,  a  referendum 
was  held  in  which  the  80,000  whites  and  4,000  Africans 
eligible  to  vote  decided  to  admit  Africans  to  15  out  of  65 
seats  in  the  assembly.  Most  Africans  says  this  is  far  too  few. 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Northern  Rhodesia  is  a  British  protectorate.  It  is  twice 
as  big  in  area  as  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  it  has  only  73,000 
Europeans  in  a  population  of  nearly  2,500,000.  The  capital 
is  Lusaka.  The  country’s  chief  source  of  wealth  is  its  minerals. 
The  copper  belt  along  the  border  of  the  Congo  province  of 
Katanga  produces  about  15  per  cent  of  the  world’s  copper. 

There  is  much  political  and  racial  unrest  in  Northern 
Rhodesia.  It  is  caused  in  part  by  a  strict  color  line,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  small  white  minority  holds  much  of 
the  best  land  and  most  of  the  skilled  jobs  in  industry. 


The  Kariba  Dam  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  now  completed,  raised  the  water 
level  more  than  350  feet  in  the  tremendous  man-made  lake  behind  it. 


Thousands  of  Angolans  live  in  exile  in  the  Congo.  Here  a 
revolutionary  group  based  in  Leopoldville  plans  its  next  move. 


Between  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  flows  the 
Zambezi  River.  Downstream  from  Victoria  Falls  is  the  new 
Kariba*  Dam,  one  of  the  world’s  biggest  hydroelectric  de¬ 
velopments.  Back  of  it  rises  a  tremendous  man-made  lake, 
larger  than  the  state, of  Delaware.  “Operation  Noah”  con¬ 
sisted  of  removing  to  places  of  safety  thousands  of  wild 
animals  endangered  by  the  rising  waters  at  Kariba. 

NYASALAND 

The  smallest  of  the  three  territories' in  the  Central  African 
Federation  is  the  protectorate  of  Nyasaland.  It  has  about 
3,000,000  people,  of  whom  only  9,000  are  white  and  12,000 
are  Asians.  This  country  runs  in  a  long,  thin  sliver  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  southern  part  of  it  almost  cuts 
Mozambique  in  two.  Its  capital  is  the  small  town  of  Zomba. 
Many  of  its  men  work  in  the  South  African  and  Rhodesian 
mines.  Nyasaland  grows  tea,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

An  important  political  factor  in  Nyasaland  is  the  Malawi 
Congress  ( nationalist )  party.  It  is  led  by  Dr.  Hastings  Banda, 
an  American-trained  physician  who  practiced  in  London  for 
many  years.  In  the  first  election  in  the  territory,  held  in  1961, 
Banda’s  party,  which  is  pledged  to  take  Nyasaland  out  of  the 
Federation,  won  a  sweeping  victory  with  22  out  of  28  seats. 
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Portuguese  Africa 

Portugal’s  policy  toward  the  Africans  has  been  one  of 
benevolent  paternalism,  keeping  them  under  strict  control. 
But  no  formal  color  line  was  drawn.  The  Portuguese  insisted 
that  any  African  could  become  a  citizen  by  meeting  certain 
qualifications.  He  must  speak  Portuguese,  own  some  prop¬ 
erty,  give  up  native  customs,  become  a  Christian,  and  live  like 
a  European.  The  Africans,  or  indigenas,  as  the  Portuguese 
called  them,  could  then  become  asimilados  (assimilated  ones). 

But  there  was  a  catch  here.  Few  Africans  were  able  to 
meet  these  standards,  since  few  educational  opportunities 
were  open  to  them.  Others  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their 
customs  and  live  like  Europeans.  In  1958  only  4,353  Africans 
had  been  assimilated  in  Mozambique,  and  only  30,000  in 
Angola. 

Critics  accused  Portugal  of  using  forced  labor,  but  the 
Portuguese  denied  this  charge  vigorously.  They  said  that  if 
a  man  was  idle  for  more  than  six  months  in  a  year,  he  had 
to  volunteer  for  some  kind  of  job,  either  in  the  homeland  or 
abroad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  Africans  in 
Angola  live  on  a  bare  subsistence  level,  and  even  Portuguese 
businessmen  in  the  colony  complain  that  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  opposes  the  development  of  local  industries. 

Early  in  1961  a  serious  revolt  broke  out  in  northern 
Angola.  There  Congolese  tribesmen,  along  with  Angolan 
revolutionaries  based  outside  the  province,  crossed  the  bor¬ 
der  from  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  and  attacked  Portuguese 
settlements.  More  than  1,000  people,  both  Portuguese  and 
Africans,  were  killed.  Dr.  Antonio  Salazar,  who  has  ruled 
Portugal  as  a  dictator  since  1932,  ordered  tanks,  planes,  and 
20,000  troops  to  Angola  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  In  the 
next  six  months  50,000  more,  mostly  Africans,  were  killed. 

As  early  as  1960  the  United  Nations  requested  Portugal 
to  report  on  conditions  in  her  overseas  territories.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  delegate  rejected  this  motion,  claiming  there  was  noth- 
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ing  to  report.  Later,  amid  rising  evidence  of  unrest  and 
rebellion,  the  General  Assembly  voted  an  investigation,  and  [ 
Portugal’s  policy  was  condemned  in  the  Security  Council. 

In  January,  1962,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  99-2, 
called  on  Portugal  to  “cease  repressive  measures  against  the 
people  of  Angola,”  and  to  take  steps  toward  independence. 

These  actions  at  first  aroused  great  resentment  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  But  the  Salazar  government,  apparently  influenced  by 
world  opinion,  announced  far-reaching  reforms.  It  said  it 
was  ready  to  grant  constitutional  equality  to  everyone  in  its  ; 
African  provinces. 

Portugal  also  promised  home  rule  in  local  communities, 
improvements  in  working  conditions,  welfare,  education,  and 
industrial  development.  But  the  government  postponed  these 
reforms  until  it  had  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Angola. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

The  coastline  of  this  province,  ten  times  the  size  of 
Portugal  itself,  is  1,600  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
population  is  about  6,400,000,  with  only  some  75,000  Euro¬ 
peans.  Since  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  has 
no  ports  of  its  own,  most  of  its  exports  and  imports  have  to 
pass  through  the  Portuguese  harbors  of  Lourengo  Marques0 
and  Beira.°  Mozambique  exports  cotton  and  cashew  nuts. 

Louren9o  Marques,  the  capital,  is  a  beautiful  city  with 
modern  buildings,  broad  tree-shaded  avenues,  and  mosaic 
sidewalks.  It  lies  on  Delagoa  Bay,  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbors  in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  have  ruled  Mozambique 
for  400  years,  but  Africans  consider  it  a  stagnant  country. 

ANGOLA 

Angola,  Portugal’s  largest  overseas  territory,  lies  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent.  It  is  separated  from  Mozam¬ 
bique  by  the  Rhodesias.  The  official  capital  is  Nova  Lisboa0 
in  the  interior,  but  most  government  activities  center  in  the 
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Twenty-story  office 
buildings  line  the 
streets  of  Johannesburg, 
largest  city  in  South 
Africa.  In  the  heart  of 
the  gold  region,  it  lies 
a  mile  above  sea  level. 

busy  port  of  Luanda.  The  population  is  about  4,600,000,  of 
which  125,000  are  whites.  Angola  exports  coffee,  fish,  sisal, 
maize,  and  diamonds.  A  rail  line  from  Angola's  coast  to  the 
Congo  provides  an  outlet  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  Katanga. 

Other  Portuguese  Possessions 

Out  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  are  the  islands 
of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  which  form  the  Portugese 
province  of  Sao  Tome.  On  the  west  coast  of  the  African  bulge 
is  a  small  wedge  of  territory  running  inland  from  the  Atlantic 
between  Senegal  and  the  Republic  of  Guinea.  This  is  Portu¬ 
guese  Guinea,  the  oldest  of  all  European  possessions  in  Tropi¬ 
cal  Africa.  The  tiny  exclave  of  Cabinda,  embedded  in  the 
coast  of  the  Congo  Republic,  is  actually  a  part  of  Angola. 

Five  hundred  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast  lie  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  still  another  Portuguese  province,  and  an 
important  fueling  station  for  ships  and  transatlantic  planes. 

«  «  « 

THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Among  the  former  French  colonies  which  agreed  to 
accept  independence  in  1958  under  the  French  Community 
(see  page  63)  was  Madagascar.  It  is  now  the  Malagasy  Re¬ 
public,  with  its  capital  at  Tananarive.  The  president,  Phili¬ 
bert  Tsiranama,*  was  made  an  advisory  minister  to  the 
French  government. 
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This  enormous  island,  more  than  five  times  the  size  of 
Cuba,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  250-mile  wide 
Mozambique  Channel.  The  people  number  about  5,500,000. 
They  are  a  mixture  of  Malayans,  Melanesians,  and  Africans. 
How  they  got  there  long  ago  from  the  East  Indies  is  a 
mystery  —  perhaps  in  outrigger  canoes.  The  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  like  the  island  people,  are  also  very  different  from 
those  on  the  mainland.  There  are  no  giraffes  here,  no  ele¬ 
phants,  lions,  hippos,  apes,  or  antelopes.  But  there  are  some 
rare  animals  not  found  on  the  mainland,  like  the  aye-aye,  a 
nocturnal  monkey. 

A  high  range  of  mountains  runs  down  the  eastern  side 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  country  is  so  rugged  that  many  areas 
can  be  reached  only  by  airplane.  More  than  a  hundred  air¬ 
ports  have  been  built,  but  schools  and  health  facilities  are 
poorly  developed  so  far. 

The  farmers  of  this  agricultural  country  grow  rice, 
manioc,  and  corn  for  food.  They  produce  about  half  the 
world’s  vanilla,  most  of  which  they  sell  to  the  United  States. 
But  when  the  demand  for  that  flavoring  fell  off,  the  Malagasy 
government  was  forced  into  a  costly  price-support  program. 
The  island’s  other  exports  go  mostly  to  France.  Rich  deposits 
of  coal  and  graphite  are  found  in  the  southwest. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  primary  problem  of  Africa  today  springs  from  the 
rule  of  a  huge  native  majority  by  a  small  white  minority.  In 


More  than  2,000  tons 
of  diamond-bearing 
rock  must  be  mined 
by  South  African 
laborers  to  get  a  small 
handful  of  diamonds. 


South  Africa  the  problem  appears  in  its  most  acute  form. 
I  Here  in  a  total  population  of  16,000,000  there  are  500,000 
Asians  from  India,  about  1,500,000  “Coloreds”  (mostly 
people  of  mixed  European  and  African  or  Malay  ancestry), 
about  3,000,000  whites,  and  nearly  11,000,000  Africans.  ' 

|  The  Republic  of  South  Africa  occupies  most  of  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  continent  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  climate  is  generally  invigorating.  The  coast 
has  inviting  beaches,  with  rich  farms,  fine  vineyards,  and 
beautiful  valleys  rising  behind  them.  In  the  west  and  the 
north  are  large  semiarid  and  desert  areas.  Johannesburg,  with 
more  than  a  million  people,  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa  except 
for  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

South  Africa  is  the  most  industrialized  and  prosperous 
of  all  African  nations.  It  produces  more  gold  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a  major  source  of  uranium, 
which  is  here  a  by-product  of  gold  mining.  Once  it  produced 
|75  per  cent  of  the  world’s  diamonds,  but  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo  now  exceeds  it  in  output.  Chrome  and  manganese 
re  exported  in  large  quantities.  South  Africa  has  plenty  of 
coal  and  iron  deposits,  and  manufactures  some  steel.  It  also 
| produces  considerable  wool,  dairy  products,  fruits,  and  wines. 

Dominion  and  Republic 

From  1910  to  1961  the  country  was  known  as  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  as  the  result  of  the  settlement  following  the 
Boer  War  (see  page  62).  It  was  a  self-governing  dominion 
and  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  There  was  a 
British  governor-general,  but  the  real  power  was  held  by  the 
jirime  minister,  whose  party  controlled  the  Parliament,  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  House  of  Assembly.  Pretoria  was  the  administrative 
capital  and  Cape  Town  the  legislative. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Afrikaners  (whose  Nationalist  party  controls  the 
government )  to  break  all  ties  with  Britain.  In  a  special  elec- 
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In  Meadowlands,  a  Bantu  community  built  by  the  government] 
endless  rows  of  bungalows  have  replaced  tin-roofed  slums. 


tion  near  the  end  of  1960  a  majority  of  those  voting  (Euro¬ 
peans  only)  decided  to  form  a  republic.  Of  the  3,000,000 
whites,  about  60  per  cent  are  Afrikaners  and  40  per  cent  are 
of  British  origin.  Most  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  United 
party,  which  favors  more  moderate  policies. 

At  the  Commonwealth  conference  in  London  in  April, 
1961,  South  Africa  was  heavily  outweighed  by  other  Com¬ 
monwealth  nations  including  India,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria,  as 
well  as  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  which  disapproved  of 
South  Africa’s  racial  policies.  Despite  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
millan’s  efforts  to  mediate,  the  South  African  premier,  Dr. 
Hendrik  Verwoerd,*  refused  to  modify  his  internal  policy 
and  withdrew  his  nation  from  the  Commonwealth.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  proclaimed  the  republic  on  May  31,  1961,  when  the 
Parliament  installed  Charles  R.  Swart  as  president,  with 
Verwoerd  continuing  as  prime  minister.  Many  South  Afri¬ 
cans,  especially  the  British,  were  disturbed  by  this  break 
with  the  mother  country. 


Apartheid 

The  South  Africans  call  their  racial  policy  apartheid.  It 
is  an  Afrikaans  word  that  means  “separateness.”  According 
to  the  Afrikaners,  it  means  that  each  race  has  the  right  to 
develop  separately  in  its  own  way.  In  practice,  the  Nation-1 
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st  government  has  imposed  the  strictest  segregation  of  the 
ces,  and  has  established  “reserves”  (all-African  areas) 
ere  a  large  part  of  the  Bantu  population  must  live. 

The  Afrikaner  has  convinced  himself  that  the  Bantu  are 
inferior,  primitive  people.  He  insists  that  for  their  sake  as 
11  as  his  own,  he  must  remain  the  baas,  his  word  for 
ster.  He  saw  what  happened  in  Kenya  when  the  Mau  Mau 
wild.  He  hears  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  Algeria.  He 
pads  of  violence  in  the  Congo.  And  he  is  afraid  that  similar 
ngs  will  happen  to  him  in  South  Africa. 

The  Afrikaner  also  claims  that  South  Africa  is  his  land, 
die  has  no  other  country.  He  says  he  was  there  before  the 
*jtantu.  History  seems  to  prove  that  the  Bantu  were  moving 
south  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  Dutch  Voortrekkers 
$rere  moving  north.  But  the  Dutch  had  already  established 
|J|emselves  at  the  Cape  before  the  Bantu  arrived. 

Living  conditions  in  the  Bantu  sections  are  generally 
«jiegrading.  In  the  cities,  to  which  many  Africans  have  mi¬ 
grated,  houses  are  mostly  dilapidated  tin  or  wood  shacks 
with  inadequate  sanitary  and  community  facilities.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  moving  to  improve  housing  conditions.  To 
isplace  the  Johannesburg  slum  of  Sophiatown  it  built  a  new 
suburb  called  Meadowlands,  where  dwellings  are  better, 
though  still  too  few. 

It  is  true  that  South  Africa  has  provided  better  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  the  Africans  than  most  other  countries 
south  of  the  Sahara.  The  government  also  supplies  other 
social  and  cultural  benefits  for  the  Bantu:  schools,  churches, 
Ijfrspitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  disability  and  unemployment 
‘assistance,  and  pensions.  But  these  are,  of  course,  on  a  strictly 
segregated  basis. 

_ 

The  Politics  of  Inequality 

The  economy  of  South  Africa  is  largely  dependent  on 
^j|&ap  native  labor.  Africans  are  needed  in  the  mines  and  fac- 
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tories,  in  domestic  labor,  on  the  farms,  even  in  the  govern- 
ment  services.  There  are  at  present  about  4,000,000  Africa 
living  on  the  reserves,  but  there  are  more  than  6,000,0' 
living  and  employed  in  other  areas. 

The  Africans  resent  the  social,  economic,  and  politi 
inferiority  forced  upon  them.  They  object  to  doing  most 
the  hard  and  unpleasant  work,  and  to  receiving  less  pay  th 
the  whites  for  equal  work.  They  protest  the  fact  that  o 
Europeans  can  vote  or  hold  public  office. 

One  of  the  strongest  grievances  of  the  Africans  a 
Coloreds  is  against  the  “pass  system.”  The  passes  are  ca 
which  the  holder  must  carry  at  all  times,  permitting  him 
live  or  work  in  certain  places  or  to  be  out  after  curfew.  Th 
are  enforced  by  the  police  with  great  severity.  Almost 
million  Africans  were  arrested  in  a  single  year  for  not  havi: 
proper  passes. 

In  January,  1962,  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd  announc 
that  a  large  area  called  the  Transkei,*  on  the  shore  of  t 
Indian  Ocean,  would  be  granted  internal  self-governmeij 
This  area  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  1,500,000  meil 
bers  of  the  Xhosa  tribe.  They  would  elect  an  assembly,  a: 
have  authority  over  local  affairs.  But  the  national  governme: 
would  continue  to  control  foreign  affairs,  defense,  and  justia 

The  government  envisions  consolidating  all  the  Africa^! 
reserves  into  seven  such  territories  called  “Bantustans.”  These 
might  eventually  include  all  Bantu  peoples.  Opponents 
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the  program  contend  that  it  is  merely  a  device  to  guarantee' 
white  domination  of  the  cities  and  the  richest  portions  of  the 
country.  If  fully  carried  out,  the  plan  would  crowd  the  1 
000,000  Bantu  into  poorly  developed  lands  constituting 
more  than  one  seventh  of  the  total  area. 

To  most  of  the  outside  world,  apartheid  seems  moral^jB 
wrong,  politically  unwise,  economically  unsound,  and  prac¬ 
tically  unworkable.  In  this  explosive  situation  there  have 
been  frequent  major  disturbances,  strikes,  boycotts,  and  vio- 
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lence  of  all  kinds.  At  Sharpeville,  a  village  near  Cape  Town, 
in  March,  1960,  a  crowd  of  20,000  Africans  gathered  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  against  the  pass  laws.  They  were  buzzed  by  jet 
planes  and  began  to  hurl  stones.  The  police  opened  fire. 
Hundreds  were  wounded  and  about  75  were  killed.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  there  will  be  more  such  violence.  The  hope  is  that 
wise  judgment  and  good  will  may  prevail  before  it  is  too  late 
to  avoid  a  terrible  blood  bath. 

The  strength  of  nationalist  sentiment  in  South  Africa 
was  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  fall  of  1961  when  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1960  was  awarded  to  Albert  John 
Luthuli,  president  of  the  African  National  Congress.  Luthuli 
was  a  Zulu  chief  educated  in  American  mission  schools.  He 
believed  in  moderation  and  hated  violence,  but  he  helped 
organize  protest  demonstrations  against  the  South  African 
apartheid  laws.  The  government  dismissed  him  from  his 
chieftainship  and  forbade  him  to  engage  in  political  activity. 
Since  1958  he  had  lived  quietly  as  a  farmer  in  his  native 
village  in  Natal.  When  the  peace  prize  was  announced,  the 
government  reluctantly  permitted  him  to  travel  to  Oslo, 
Norway,  to  receive  the  prize.  There  he  spoke  eloquently  of 
racial  equality  and  brotherhood.  Chief ,  Luthuli  became  a 


Albert  John  Luthuli,  former  Zulu  chief,  accepts  1960  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
from  Gunnar  Jahn,  president  of  the  Nobel  Committee,  in  Oslo,  Norway. 


symbol  of  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  South  Africa  from 
the  currents  of  world  opinion. 

SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

On  the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is 
the  territory  called  South-West  Africa,  formerly  a  German 
colony  until  World  War  I.  South  Africa  refuses  to  recognize 
the  trusteeship  established  by  the  United  Nations  for  this 
country.  It  is  determined  to  incorporate  South-West  Africa 
into  the  republic.  The  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  con¬ 
demned  South  Africa  for  this  attitude,  and  the  republic  has 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  UN  over  it. 

The  country  has  a  thousand  miles  of  coastline  and  half 
a  million  inhabitants.  Many  of  them  are  primitive  nomadic 
peoples  like  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  with  a  low  scale 
of  living.  The  capital  is  Windhoek,  *  and  the  principal  port  is 
Walvis  Bay.  Much  of  the  country  is  desert.  From  the  newborn 
karakul  sheep  raised  here  comes  much  of  the  fur  known  as 
“Persian  lamb.”  On  the  southwest  coast  are  important  dia¬ 
mond  fields.  The  diamonds  were  cast  up  by  the  sea  on  a  shore 
so  desolate  that  it  has  been  called  the  “Coast  of  Death.” 

The  British  Protectorates 

There  are  three  British  protectorates  in  Southern  Africa 
completely  separated  from  each  other,  and  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  Africans.  Bechuanaland,  lying  between  South- 
West  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  is  larger  than  Texas. 
Curiously,  its  capital  has  been  outside  its  own  territory,  at 
Maf  eking*  in  South  Africa,  but  a  new  capital  is  planned  in 
Bechuanaland.  Much  of  the  country  is  in  the  Kalahari 
Desert.  The  rest  is  mostly  grazing  land. 

The  second  protectorate  is  Swaziland,*  one  of  Africa’s 
smallest  countries.  It  lies  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  South  Africa  and  borders  Mozambique.  Swaziland 
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Homes  of  the  Mapoch 
tribe  in  a  village  near 
Pretoria,  South  Africa, 
are  decorated  with 
colorful  designs. 
The  women  do  all  the 
painting.  Each  is 
responsible  for  her 
own  family's  house. 


has  poor  transportation,  but  exports  considerable  asbestos. 

The  third  territory  is  Basutoland,  a  mountainous  area 
embedded  in  the  Republic  near  the  former  Orange  Free 
State.  The  capital  is  Maseru.  No  white  settlement  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Basutoland  is  sometimes  called  the  Switzerland  of 
Africa,  because  of  its  picturesqueness.  Its  mountain  peaks 
run  up  to  about  11,000  feet.  Sheep-  and  goatherding  is  the 
principal  industry. 

These  three  protectorates  are  administered  by  a  British 
High  Commissioner  from  Pretoria  and  Cape  Town.  South 
Africa  would  like  to  take  over  these  territories  so  closely 
related  to  it.  But  Britain  feels  obligated  to  protect  their  in¬ 
habitants,  and  does  not  wish  to  turn  them  over  to  South  Africa 
under  an  apartheid  regime.  The  British  are  gradually  grant¬ 
ing  the  Africans  more  participation  in  their  own  affairs;  even 
so,  there  is  a  strong  nationalist  movement  in  Basutoland. 
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Chapter  7  —  STUDY  AIDS 
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Questions  to  Think  About 

Why  do  some  groups  regard  others  as  inferior  to  themselves? 

Is  majority  rule  always  to  be  desired  where  peoples  in  different 
stages  of  development  live  in  the  same  country? 

Can  strong  leaders,  even  if  their  parties  are  a  minority,  maintain 
domination  within  a  country? 

Can  world  opinion  really  influence  national  policies? 

Why  would  any  countries  want  to  keep  colonies  in  Africa  today? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 


“parallel  development” 

apartheid 

indigena 

asimilado 


exclave 

Afrikaner 

“reserves” 

baas 


Checkup  Questions 


pass  system 
Bantustan 
“Operation  Noah’ 
“Coloreds” 


What  is  the  primary  racial  problem  in  Africa  today? 

What  are  the  main  political  differences  between  Southern  Africa 
and  Northern  or  Tropical  Africa? 

What  accounts  for  the  conflict  between  Europeans  and  Africans  in 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland? 

Why  did  Sir  Roy  Welensky  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
British  government’s  commission? 

What  has  been  the  chief  weakness  in  Portugal’s  policy  toward  the 
Africans  in  her  colonies? 

Why  is  the  UN  critical  of  South  Africa  over  South-West  Africa? 
What  are  the  main  differences  in  policy  between  the  Nationalist 
and  United  Parties  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa? 

What  happens  to  an  African  in  South  Africa  who  has  lost  his 
pass  r 

What  are  the  three  British  protectorates  in  southern  Africa? 

Things  to  Do 

Conduct  an  imaginary  interview  with  Dr.  Verwoerd  in  which  you 
ask  him  to  explain  his  policy  of  apartheid. 

Write  an  editorial  about  the  “pass  system”  from  (a)  a  Western, 
(b)  an  African,  (c)  an  Afrikaner  viewpoint. 

Hold  an  imaginary  “You  Are  There”  broadcast  in  which  students 
describe  events  of  the  1961  revolt  in  Angola. 

Bring  in  pictures  of  life  in  South  Africa  today. 

Make  a  map  of  the  continent  showing  the  population  concentra¬ 
tion  of  Europeans,  Africans,  and  Asians  in  various  regions.  Corn- 
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pare  this  with  a  climate  map  to  see  if  you  can  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  where  different  types  of  people  live. 

6.  Present  a  dramatization  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and  gold  in 
South  Africa  and  its  aftereffects  in  developing  a  powerful  industrial 
state. 

7.  Try  to  obtain  some  African  newspapers.  What  type  of  stories  do 
they  feature?  Why? 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

Logan,  Richard  F.,  Southwest  Africa.”  Focus,  American  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  1960. 

Other  Books: 

Carter,  Gwendolen  M.,  The  Politics  of  Inequality.  Praeger,  1948. 
Creighton,  T.  R.  M.,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Central  African 
Federation.  Praeger,  1961. 

De  Kiewiet,  Cornelius  W.,  The  Anatomy  of  South  African  Misery. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1956. 

Gunther,  John  (with  S.  and  B.  Epstein),  Meet  South  Africa.  Harper, 
1958. 

Luthuli,  Albert  J.,  Let  My  People  Go.  McGraw-Hill,  1962. 

Paton,  Alan,  Hope  for  South  Africa.  Praeger,  1959. 

Phillips,  Norman,  The  Tragedy  of  Apartheid:  A  Journalist’s  Experi¬ 
ences  in  the  South  African  Riots.  McKay,  1960. 

Reeves,  Ambrose,  Shooting  at  Sharpeville.  Houghton,  1961. 
Reynolds,  Reginald,  Cairo  to  Cape  Town.  Doubleday,  1955. 

Van  der  Post,  Laurens,  Venture  to  the  Interior.  Morrow,  1951. 

Van  der  Post,  Laurens,  The  Lost  World  of  the  Kalahari.  Morrow, 
1958. 

Articles: 

“Behind  the  Terror  in  African  Angola”  —  Part  I,  “Reversion  to  Sav¬ 
agery, ”o  by  Frank  L.  Howley;  Part  II,  “The  Strange  American 
Policy,”  by  Max  Yergan.  Reader’s  Digest,  Nov.,  1961. 
“Diplomat’s  Advice:  Keep  South  Africa  as  a  Friend,”  Crowe,  P.  K. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Dec.  18,  1961. 

“Portugal  in  Africa,”  Kalb,  James.  Foreign  Affairs,  Apr.,  1961. 
“Portugal’s  Ancient  Empire,”  Sterling,  Claire.  The  Reporter,  Apr. 
13,  1961. 

“South  African  Prospect,”  Graaff,  Sir  de  Villiers.  Foreign  Affairs, 
July,  1961. 

“The  Kingdom  of  Silence”  (Angola),  Anonymous.  Harper’s,  May, 

1961. 

“Unit  on  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.”  World  Week,  Mar. 
22,  1961. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Problems  and  Promise 

Africa  is  faced  with  serious  problems  of  land 
erosion,  water  supply,  public  health,  lack  of  skilled 
workers,  and  low  living  standards.  The  new  nations 
are  making  a  determined  attack  on  these  tasks  as 
they  move  haltingly  toward  successful  self-rule. 


AFRICA  faces  many  acute  problems  which  will  require 
i  social  and  political  resourcefulness,  technical  skill,  and 
ample  funds  to  solve.  Many  of  the  new  nations  are  making  a 
determined  attack  on  them.  But  all  of  them  need  special  help 
from  the  more  advanced  nations  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  20th  century. 

Problems  of  Land  and  Water 

In  some  parts  of  Africa  the  poor  distribution  of  the 
water  supply  is  a  major  problem.  Sometimes  there  is  more 
water  than  the  people  need,  in  such  areas  as  the  Congo 
Basin,  Cameroun,  and  Uganda,  where  rainfall  is  heavy.  But 
in  more  arid  regions,  such  as  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  Mali, 
Niger,  and  Chad,  Tanganyika,  and  Bechuanaland,  irrigation 
is  essential,  dams  must  be  built,  and  pipelines  or  canals  con- 
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structed.  In  northern  Nigeria,  village  wells  must  go  down  100 
feet  or  more.  In  some  areas  African  women  must  walk  for 
hours  to  get  water,  bringing  it  back  in  jars  on  their  heads. 

Erosion  is  at  work,  too,  in  many  parts  of  the  continent, 
some  of  it  man-made.  In  many  areas  the  topsoil  is  easily 
carried  away  unless  it  is  held  in  place  by  vegetation,  or  the 
moisture  is  retained  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  the  tropical  rain 
forests  timber  often  grows  faster  than  it  can  be  cut,  but  in 
many  other  places  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood.  Good  soils  are 
not  well  distributed  in  Africa  and  the  people  seldom  have 
the  money  to  spend  for  fertilizers.  Insecticides  to  combat  the  ^ 
many  insect  pests  are  likewise  costly. 

All  African  governments  are  paying  increasing  attention 
to  the  problems  of  conservation  and  scientific  agriculture. 
Contour  plowing,  dams,  the  planting  of  trees  and  grasses, 
crop  rotation,  better  seeds  and  fertilizers,  and  projects  for 
removing  salt  from  sea  water  are  some  of  the  methods  in  use. 

Improving  the  Health  of  the  People 

The  health  problems  of  Africa  are  multiple.  The  scien¬ 
tifically  trained  doctors  —  there  are  pitifully  few  of  them  — 
are  constantly  fighting  such  diseases  as  malaria,  sleeping 
sickness,  and  many  ailments  caused  by  worms.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  in  Ethiopia  have  the  eye  disease  called  tra¬ 
choma.  In  Tropical  Africa  nearly  2,000,000  people  suffer 
from  leprosy.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  tuberculosis 
in  some  countries.  Nutritional  diseases  are  widespread. 

But  today  there  is  new  hope  for  the  continent.  Govern-  y 
ments  are  building  many  new  hospitals,  clinics,  and  medical 
schools.  The  World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF),  the  Rockefeller  and  other 
foundations,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  missions,  and  many 
private  agencies  are  at  work.  Intensive  campaigns  have  some¬ 
times  eliminated  from  entire  areas  such  diseases  as  sleeping 
sickness,  yaws,  river  blindness,  smallpox,  and  leprosy. 
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A  Danish  scientist,  assigned  by  UNESCO  to  teach 
in  Liberia,  helps  students  with  a  math  problem. 


Needed:  Technicians  and  Research 

Some  of  the  more  uninformed  people  in  the  Congo 
thought  that  as  soon  as  the  Belgians  were  driven  out,  the 
Africans  would  all  have  cars  to  ride  in.  In  Guinea  some 
thought  that  if  the  French  left,  there  would  be  no  more  taxes. 
In  Ghana  the  market  women  shouted:  “All  SG!  All  Free 
Dom!  SG  makes  us  all  rich!”  (“SG”  means  self-government.) 

Now  that  Africa  is  getting  SG  almost  everywhere,  it  is 
learning  that  it  does  not  have  enough  mechanics,  skilled 
workers,  administrators,  scientists,  and  technicians  to  provide 
all  the  comforts  the  people  dreamed  about.  Without  such 
highly  trained  workers,  modern  technology  cannot  operate. 

The  new  governments  are  all  striving  to  import  foreign 
technicians,  as  well  as  to  train  Africans  for  these  jobs.  The 
former  colonial  powers  and  also  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  Israel,  and  the  Communist  countries  have  sent 
thousands  of  technicians. 

To  back  up  this  growing  influx  of  technical  personnel, 
more  knowledge  is  needed  of  the  real  nature  of  Africa’s 
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problems.  Throughout  the  continent  hundreds  of  agencies, 
both  African  and  foreign,  are  engaged  in  many  kinds  of  re¬ 
search.  The  British,  for  example,  have  carried  on  a  great  deal 
of  agricultural  research  in  their  former  colonies  —  with  cacao 
in  Ghana,  with  forests  in  Kenya,  with  cotton  in  Uganda,  with 
sisal  in  Tanganyika,  with  tobacco  in  Rhodesia.  They  have 
been  especially  active  in  tropical  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  famed  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  has  had  several 
field  stations  in  Africa  for  more  than  50  years.  It  has  helped 
to  control  malaria,  sleeping  sickness,  rabies,  smallpox,  and 
plague.  Research  institutes  from  Russia,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Israel  have  established  field  branches  in  Africa. 

American  universities  have  sent  many  anthropological 
expeditions  to  study  the  cultures  of  the  African  peoples,  and 
to  preserve  their  unique  arts  and  crafts.  U.S.  corporations 
like  Firestone  in  Liberia  and  Olin  Mathieson  in  Guinea  have 
made  important  contributions  in  agriculture  and  mineralogy. 

International  organizations  are  playing  an  increasing 
part  in  African  research,  particularly  such  UN  agencies  as 
UNESCO  with  language  studies,  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  in  control  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  improving  crops  and  livestock. 

Finding  the  Necessary  Capital 

Great  dams  are  costly  to  build.  More  than  $300,000,000 
has  already  been  spent  on  the  Kariba  Dam  in  the  Rho- 
desias,  and  it  still  is  not  finished.  Vast  sums  are  required  to 
dig  mines  and  extract  ore,  to  sink  wells,  explore  for  oil,  build 
roads,  railways,  and  bridges,  and  set  up  factories  and  schools. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  for  these  great  in¬ 
vestments?  Obviously  the  new  governments  cannot  get 
enough  by  taxing  people  who  have  barely  enough  to  live  on. 
There  is  only  one  other  way,  and  that  is  to  import  it,  either 
from  private  investors  or  from  philanthropic  organizations 
and  foreign  governments.  Private  investors  are  hesitant.  Most 
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of  them  feel  that  investments  in  new  and  untried  nations  are 
risky.  That  leaves  mainly  public  sources. 

Fortunately  the  African  nations  have  many  friends  who 
are  willing  to  aid  in  solving  their  economic  problems.  Some  of 
these  are  the  very  colonial  powers  which  have  in  the  past 
financed  most  of  the  public  works  in  Africa,  inadequate 
though  they  were.  Ironically,  Africa  also  benefits  from  the 
cold  war.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  donors,  many  new 
nations  have  turned  to  both  the  West  and  the  Communists. 

Nonetheless,  in  contrast  to  the  need,  what  the  world  has 
done  for  Africa  is  pitifully  small.  Between  1945  and  1955, 
for  instance,  the  United  States  gave  $46,000,000,000  outright 
to  foreign  nations.  Of  this  Africa  received  less  than  one  fifth 
of  one  per  cent.  American  loans  to  the  world  totaled  $16,- 
000,000,000.  Africa  got  barely  two  per  cent  of  it.  The  United 
States,  however,  has  been  doing  more  than  that  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Transportation 

Transportation  has  always  been  a  major  problem  in 
Africa.  For  centuries  people  traveled  on  foot  over  jungle 
trails,  in  dugouts  on  streams,  or  by  camel  across  the  desert. 
Today  progress  requires  quicker  and  easier  transport  to  carry 
goods  to  market  and  men  to  work. 

When  the  colonial  powers  first  began  to  develop  the 
interior  of  Africa,  they  started  to  build  railways  —  especially 
in  South  Africa,  French  North  Africa,  and  Egypt.  These 
railways  performed  a  valuable  service  in  their  day,  but  motor 
vehicles  began  to  take  their  place  about  1920.  Automobiles 
and  trucks  require  roads,  not  only  main  arteries  of  travel  but 
also  feeder  roads.  Thousands  of  miles  of  roads,  both  dirt  and 
hard-top  have  been  built,  but  vastly  more  are  needed. 

The  main  interior  waterwavs  of  Africa  are  the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  “Great  Lakes”  of  East  Africa.  On 
these  waterways  there  are  a  good  many  steamships  of  varying 
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sizes  serving  a  useful  purpose.  So  far  as  ocean  shipping  is 
concerned,  the  coasts  of  Africa  are  none  too  generously  pro¬ 
vided  with  natural  harbors.  Even  today  ships  touching  cer¬ 
tain  ports  must  anchor  offshore  and  land  their  cargoes  in 
surfboats.  But  there  are  a  growing  number  of  first-class  ports. 

The  air  routes,  of  course,  are  of  great  and  growing  sig¬ 
nificance  today.  The  network  of  airlines  is  expanding,  and  the 
number  of  airports  now  runs  into  the  hundreds.  Most  towns 
of  any  size  in  Africa  can  now  be  reached  by  plane. 

Trade  and  Industry 

Business  is  growing,  too.  Exports  from  many  African 
countries  have  been  limited  in  the  past  to  one  or  two  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  cotton  in  the  Sudan,  or  rubber  in  Liberia. 
The  base  is  now  becoming  broader  in  several  countries.  Like 
other  people,  the  Africans  are  constantly  adding  new  wants 
to  their  list.  They  import  food,  fuel,  textiles,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  along  with  a  growing  influx  of  motor  vehicles, 
farm  and  mining  machinery,  and  electrical  equipment. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  dealers  in  foreign  trade  have 
been  foreigners  —  Europeans  and  Lebanese  in  the  west, 
Arabs  and  Indians  in  the  east.  Africans,  however,  are  now 
becoming  much  more  active  in  retail  business.  Open-air 
markets  have  always  been  the  most  important  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Africa.  The  market  is  a  place  for  gossip,  fun,  and 
eating,  as  well  as  for  exchange  of  goods.  Market  trading  is 
frequently  in  the  hands  of  women. 

The  new  nations  in  Africa  are  greatly  interested  in 
industrialization.  They  themselves  want  to  manufacture  both 
the  consumer  goods  and  the  capital  goods  needed  for  the 
development  of  their  countries.  Most  heavy  machinery  and 
equipment,  however,  still  have  to  be  imported  from  outside. 
The  new  countries  are  now  processing  more  and  more  of 
their  own  foodstuffs.  Industrial  crops  are  also  being  de¬ 
veloped  —  cotton  to  be  manufactured  in  textile  mills,  lumber 
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to  be  turned  into  boards,  plywood,  and  railroad  ties. 

Many  kinds  of  consumer  goods,  relatively  new  to  Afri¬ 
cans,  are  now  in  great  demand.  They  include  not  only  all 
kinds  of  foods  and  drinks,  but  also  household  utensils,  furni¬ 
ture,  bicycles,  salt,  soap,  paints,  cigarettes,  and  hardware. 

Rising  Standards  of  Living 

“Community  development”  is  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  in  Africa  today.  In  the  Agwu  Division  of  Nigeria, 
for  example,  with  a  little  help  from  the  British  district  officer, 
the  people  built  41  wells,  5  villages  for  lepers,  6  markets,  5 

The  Lagos,  Nigeria,  market  place  —  like  thousands  of  others  in  Af¬ 
rica  —  is  a  social  center  as  well  as  a  place  to  buy  and  sell  goods. 
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maternity  homes,  60  miles  of  good  roads  with  all  necessary 
bridges,  and  most  remarkable  of  all,  a  hospital  —  all  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years. 

In  many  places  villagers  build  their  own  centers,  which 
become  the  headquarters  for  community  activities.  They 
provide  rooms  for  meetings,  lectures,  movies,  clinics,  and 
literacy,  cooking,  and  hygiene  classes. 

The  unskilled  labor  of  Africans  has  been  the  basis  upon 
which  most  white-dominated  countries  have  built  their 
economies.  But  more  and  more  Africans  are  now  becoming 
skilled  workers.  They  are  driving  bulldozers  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  are  operating  trucks  and  working  in  factories. 
The  captain  of  a  river  steamer,  the  engineer  on  a  locomotive, 
or  even  the  pilot  of  a  passenger  plane  may  well  be  an  African 
today.  Africans  are  becoming  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
scientists,  officials,  and  journalists.  Thus  a  new  middle  class 
is  developing  —  something  previously  almost  nonexistent. 

Building  Democracy 

Africans  have  had  little  experience  with  parliamentary 
democracy,  as  we  know  it.  This  was  naturally  impossible 
when  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  could  read  and  write, 
for  democracy  demands  the  participation  of  many  enlight¬ 
ened  people.  An  immense  educational  breakthrough  must 
occur  before  democracy  can  have  a  stable  base. 

The  institution  of  the  tribe  still  has  an  important  place 
in  African  society.  But  leaders  of  the  new  states  believe  that 
tribal  allegiances  must  be  gradually  subordinated  to  national 
interests.  The  removal  of  colonial  controls  was  followed  by 
intertribal  disorder  in  some  areas,  but  much  of  this  has  al¬ 
ready  disappeared.  In  some  countries,  however,  tribal  co¬ 
operation  is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  to  attain.  Many  of 
the  old  colonies  were  merely  geographical  accidents,  with 
no  ethnic  or  tribal  unity. 

Many  of  the  new  states  are  likely  to  form  one-party 
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governments,  in  which  the  leaders  have  the  dominating 
influence.  They  may  be  much  nearer  in  character  to  the 
people  s  democracies”  of  the  Communist  system  than  the 
West  would  like.  Opposition  parties  will  probably  have  a 
hard  time  at  the  beginning.  This  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  Ghana,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  way  things  develop 
in  Tanganyika  and  Kenya. 

The  Federation  Principle 

New  countries  that  cannot  stand  firmly  alone  may  gather 
strength  by  joining  federations.  In  many  ways  the  position  m 
of  the  new  African  nations  today  is  like  that  of  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  young  American  states  after  the  Revolution.  Unable  to 
operate  successfully  under  the  weak  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  stronger  union  under 
a  national  constitution.  So  we  have  seen  President  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana  reaching  out  toward  federation  with  Guinea,  Mali,  i 
and  other  African  states.  He  wants  to  break  all  ties  with 
Europe  in  a  Pan-African  movement.  President  Houphouet- 
Boigny  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  I 
cultural  ties  with  Europe  should  be  maintained  in  his  Entente  : 
Sahel-Benin.  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  success  these  efforts 
will  have.  The  early  Mali  Federation  has  already  broken  up. 

In  East  Africa,  however,  a  federation  is  possible,  and  if  the 
existing  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  dissolves, 
Southern  Rhodesia  may  try  to  federate  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  and  Nyasaland  with  Tanganyika.  In  the  north, 
Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  are  trying  to  form  an  Arab- 
Berber  federation. 

Two  great  problems  remain,  however.  One  is  the  lack  of 
internal  unity  in  many  countries.  Until  suspicions  and  hos¬ 
tilities  die  down  within  each  nation,  there  is  little  hope  for 
larger  federations.  The  other  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  a  common 
language.  English,  French,  or  Arabic  might  well  serve  as  the 
official  languages  for  certain  federations.  But  to  adopt  one 
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local  language  as  official  in  most  African  countries  would 
not  be  very  practical. 

A  United  Africa? 

In  April,  1958,  a  conference  of  Independent  African 
States  was  held  in  Accra  with  eight  nations  attending.  It 
warned  France  to  get  out  of  Algeria.  It  condemned  white 
rule  in  South  Africa,  the  Portuguese  territories,  and  Kenya. 
It  was  decided  to  make  this  organization  a  permanent  one, 
meeting  every  year.  The  conference  ended  with  the  hymn, 
“God  bless  Africa.” 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  new  nations  tended  to  “polar¬ 
ize”  into  two  rival  groups  —  the  five  “Casablanca  powers” 
(Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Morocco,  and  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  )  which  lean  toward  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  more  numerous  “Monrovia  group,”  composed  of 
nations  with  more  moderate  policies.  In  1962  the  leaders  of 
20  of  these  states,  including  most  of  the  former  French  terri¬ 
tories,  met  at  Lagos,  Nigeria,  and  agreed  to  create  a  new 
Organization  of  African  States.  They  planned  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  secretariat  and  a  council  of  ministers  to  consider 
measures  of  practical  cooperation.  But  any  continent-wide 
unification  still  seems  to  be  far  in  the  future. 


Ghanaian  workers  unload  cargo  by  surfboat  from  an  incoming  freighter 


Chapter  8  — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  is  foreign  aid  of  major  importance  to  Africa? 

2.  Is  a  United  States  of  Africa  possible? 

3.  Is  democracy  necessarily  the  best  form  of  government  for  Africa? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

trachoma  community  development  “Casablanca  powers” 

SG  polarize  “Monrovia  group” 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  “Many  of  the  old  colonies  were 
little  more  than  geographical  accidents”? 

2.  What  are  the  main  obstacles  to  federation  among  African  states? 

3.  Why  are  the  new  African  states  interested  in  industry? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  Africa’s  chief  problems,  with  your  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  for  each. 

2.  Debate  the  question,  “Resolved:  One  party  government,  with  a 
dominating  leader,  is  essential  in  the  new  African  countries.” 

3.  Organize  a  panel  discussion  on  how  the  emerging  peoples  of 
Africa  can  best  be  helped  to  raise  their  living  standards. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books: 

Montgomery,  John  D.,  Aid  to  Africa:  New  Test  for  U.S.  Policy. 

Headline  Series,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  1961. 

Ross,  Emory  and  Myrta,  Africa  Disturbed.  Friendship  Press,  1959. 
Other  Books: 

Dean,  Vera  M.,  Builders  of  Emerging  Nations.  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  1961. 

Lomax,  Louis  E.,  The  Reluctant  African.  Harper,  1960. 

Articles: 

“Agenda  for  Africa,”  Hessler,  William  H.  Reporter,  June  23,  1960. 
“Discrimination:  Weakness  of  Our  African  Policy,”  Logan,  Rayford 
W.  Current  History,  Jan.,  1962. 

“New  Helpmate  for  New  Nations,”  Maisel,  Albert.  Readers  Digest 
Nov.,  1961. 

“The  New  African  Profile,”  Davies,  H.  O.  Foreign  Affairs,  Jan.,  1962. 
“To  My  African  Friends,”  Guerard,  Albert  L.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb., 
1960. 
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CHAPTER  9 


Africa  Looks  at  the  World 

Much  as  African  nations  need  financial  aid  from 
abroad,  they  insist  on  managing  their  own  affairs. 
They  are  not  likely  to  turn  Communist,  and  eagerly 
desire  understanding  from  the  West.  A  new  and 
fruitful  U.  S.  policy  gives  hope  for  emerging  Africa. 

ONE  of  Ghana’s  postage  stamps  is  symbolic  of  the  new 
Africa.  It  shows  Kwame  Nkrumah  looking  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington.  Today  all  Africa  looks  question- 
ingly  at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

African  leaders  are  aware  that  Britain  has  granted  free¬ 
dom  to  half  a  billion  people  in  many  different  Asian  and 
African  countries  since  World  War  II.  With  France  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  somewhat  different.  France  has  been  condemned 
again  and  again  by  Africans  for  its  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
policies,  for  its  angry  reaction  to  the  rebuff  received  from 
Guinea,  and  for  conducting  atomic  explosions  in  the  Sahara. 
But  many  thoughtful  leaders  in  former  French  Africa  appre¬ 
ciate  France  for  its  culture  and  for  its  continued  aid. 

From  the  African  point  of  view,  the  worst  offenders 
against  African  rights  are  Portugal  and  South  Africa.  These 
countries  incur  the  wrath  of  every  African  conference.  Soon 
or  late,  the  Africans  insist,  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come 
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for  them.  Colonialism  has  already  died  in  most  of  Africa.  It 
will  probably  disappear  everywhere  within  the  next  decade. 

Once  freedom  has  been  won,  however,  the  former 
colonial  powers  are  likely  to  be  courted  by  the  African  nations. 
Every  one  of  the  new  states  will  be  in  great  need  of  capital, 
and  they  will  have  to  seek  it  in  part  from  their  former  masters. 

Africa  Looks  at  Communism 

Until  very  recently  communism  had  made  little  im¬ 
pression  in  Africa.  Today,  however,  the  promise  of  commun¬ 
ism  sometimes  seems  to  needy  Africans  like  the  rainbow  that 
leads  to  a  pot  of  gold.  The  Soviet  Union,  Red  China,  and 
their  satellites  are  lavishing  sympathy,  advice,  propaganda, 
and  material  assistance  on  the  new  African  nations. 

When  the  United  States  hastily  withdrew  its  offer  to 
help  build  the  High  Dam  at  Aswan,  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Union 
offered  its  rubles  and  its  skilled  engineers.  When  Guinea 
rejected  De  Gaulle’s  1958  proposal,  the  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  saw  another  opportunity  to  sow  discord.  When  Patrice 
Lumumba  was  killed  in  the  Congo,  the  Soviet  bloc  opened 
the  floodgates  of  propaganda  around  the  globe.  Both  China 
and  Russia  have  shipped  arms  to  the  Algerian  rebels. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  African  states  are 
turning  Communist.  There  are  many  reasons  why  commun¬ 
ism  may  have  hard  going  in  Africa.  The  influence  of  the  West 


Kwame  Nkrumah,  President  of 
Ghana,  heads  his  country's 
delegation  at  a  meeting  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly. 


is  still  stronger  than  the  influence  of  the  East.  Communism 
is  distasteful  to  many  millions  of  Africans  who  adhere  to 
Islam  or  Christianity.  The  new  nations  are  eager  to  accept 
whatever  help  they  can  get  from  any  source.  But  having 
just  won  their  freedom,  they  are  not  likely  to  bow  down 
before  a  new  master.  In  relation  to  the  East-West  struggle, 
most  of  Africa  is  likely  to  remain  neutral. 

The  spread  of  independence  in  Africa  is  only  part  of  a 
great  world-wide  movement,  which  has  plunged  most  of  the 
absolute  monarchs  and  colonial  rulers  into  oblivion.  For  this 
reason  the  conference  held  at  Bandung,  Indonesia,  in  1955 
had  special  significance.  Its  aim  was  to  promote  cooperation 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
to  oppose  colonialism.  Six  African  states  sent  delegates  to 
the  conference.  Many  observers  believed  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  “third  force”  in  the  world  to  match  the  East 
and  the  West.  While  Communist  China  was  on  its  best  be¬ 
havior,  it  was  to  neutral  India  that  most  of  the  Africans 
looked  for  leadership. 

Africa  Looks  to  the  United  Nations 

Africa’s  new  attitudes  toward  the  world  are  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  its  increasingly  important  position  in  the  United 
Nations.  September  20,  1960,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the 
UN,  when  13  new  African  states  were  welcomed.  Twenty- 
nine  African  nations  now  sit  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Whenever  these  new  nations  stick  together  and  are 
able  to  rally  to  their  side  the  other  small  and  underdeveloped 
countries,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  It  is  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  West  to  be  voted  down  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  Africans  have  established  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  their  own  conference  group,  in  which  they  try  to 
decide  how  they  shall  vote  as  a  unit.  They  look  upon  the 
UN  (particularly  its  Economic  Commission  for  Africa)  as 
their  best  source  of  justice  and  the  bulwark  of  their  security. 
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Africa  Looks  at  the  United  States 

When  Nkrumah  looks  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  what 
does  he  think  about?  Does  he  think  about  the  day  in  1957 
when  Ghana’s  finance  minister,  on  a  mission  to  the  United 
States,  asked  for  a  glass  of  orange  juice  in  a  Delaware  restau¬ 
rant  and  was  turned  away  because  his  skin  was  dark?  The 
story  of  that  glass  of  orange  juice  raced  around  the  world. 

Most  well-informed  Africans  know  that  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  official  policies  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  have  favored  integration.  They  know,  too,  that  the 
United  States  has  been  a  great  champion  of  freedom  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless  they  are  often  puzzled  and  disappointed. 

Toward  the  end  of  1960  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  voted  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
Afro-Asian  members,  calling  for  “immediate  steps”  toward 
the  granting  of  independence  to  the  remaining  colonies  of 
the  world.  The  feeling  in  the  Assembly  was  tense.  There 
were  89  votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  no  votes  against. 
But  nine  nations  abstained.  They  were  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  South  Af¬ 
rica,  Australia,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Thus  the  United 
States  was  bracketed  not  only  with  the  old  colonial  powers, 
but  with  dictatorial  nations  like  South  Africa,  Spain,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

When  the  result  was  announced,  a  Negro  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  rose  and  clapped  her  hands.  Afterward 
she  said,  “I  thought  about  crawling  under  the  table  but  in¬ 
stead,  when  the  time  came,  I  stood  up  and  joined  in  the  ap¬ 
plause.  There  was  no  one  in  the  entire  U.S.  delegation  who 
personally  would  have  supported  the  abstention.” 

The  State  Department  explained  that  the  abstention  was 
dictated  by  the  desire  not  to  offend  major  European  allies  in 
NATO,  who  also  happen  to  be  the  leading  colonial  powers. 
But  the  Communists  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  “Ameri¬ 
can  imperialists.” 
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A  very  different  picture  was  seen  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  on  March  23, 1961.  Adlai  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  UN,  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  to  place  the  Angola 
situation  on  the  Assembly’s  agenda  for  discussion.  The  reso¬ 
lution  passed  79-2,  and  the  Portuguese  delegate  stalked  out 
of  the  hall  in  protest.  But  the  new  African  nations  enthusi¬ 
astically  hailed  the  support  of  the  United  States  for  anti¬ 
colonial  policies. 


America  in  Search  of  a  Policy 

Until  recently  the  United  States  had  no  clear  policy  for 
Africa.  It  lifted  no  bright  standard  to  which  the  world  might 
repair.  Many  thoughtful  Americans  believe  it  is  no  longer 
enough  merely  to  send  missionaries,  educators,  technicians, 
and  money  to  Africa.  Above  all,  they  say,  Africa  craves 
understanding,  justice,  and  friendliness.  We  have  talked 
about  “fighting  the  battle  for  men’s  minds”  in  Africa.  This 
phrase  is  unfortunate.  The  minds  of  Africans  are  not  to  be 
captured  and  imprisoned  by  either  side. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Ambassador  Steven¬ 
son,  and  many  other  leaders  see  it,  the  basic  principles  of 
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Students  playing  Rugby  with  teachers  at  Bornu  Provincial  School 
in  Nigeria.  The  teachers  are  volunteers  from  Britain  and  the  U.S. 


America  s  African  policy  should  include  the  following: 

1.  We  must  be  willing  to  let  the  fate  of  Africa  be 
decided  by  the  Africans  themselves.  We  may  counsel,  we 
may  cooperate,  but  we  cannot  control  them. 

2.  We  must  realize  that  the  African  peoples  are  com¬ 
mitted,  not  to  Europe,  America,  Russia,  or  China,  but  to 
Africa.  This  means  we  must  expect  most  of  the  African 
nations  to  adopt  a  policy  of  neutralism. 

3.  We  must  protect  ourselves  against  the  suspicion  of 
imperialist  motives.  We  should  channel  our  aid  as  much 
as  possible  through  the  United  Nations,  or  engage  with 
other  nations  in  joint  projects  for  the  benefit  of  Africa. 

4.  We  should  rejoice  in  any  help  that  goes  to  Africa, 
whatever  its  source.  The  task  of  education,  health,  econo¬ 
mic,  and  technical  assistance  programs  is  so  great  that  not 
even  the  whole  free  world  can  do  it  alone. 

5.  The  cold  war  should  be  kept  out  of  Africa.  But  it 
would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  cold  war  become  a 
warm  peace,  warm  with  friendliness  and  generous  service 
for  the  needy  peoples  of  the  continent. 

America  Takes  a  New  Look  at  Africa 

In  March,  1961,  President  Kennedy  set  forth  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  a  new  program  for  foreign  aid.  Its  principles 
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provided  that  each  nation  requesting  aid  should  prepare  a 
five-year  development  plan.  Each  must  agree  in  advance  to 
bear  a  substantial  share  in  the  program  itself.  Each  develop¬ 
ment  plan  would  be  submitted  to  the  new  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  for  review  and 
study.  If  the  plan  is  approved,  the  member  nations,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  18  European  countries, 
would  pool  their  help  and  administer  the  program  jointly, 

|  each  nation  contributing  about  one  per  cent  of  its  gross 
i  national  product. 

This  blueprint,  of  course,  is  not  for  Africa  alone.  It  is 
for  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world.  But  if  it 
is  approved  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  it  will  mean 
that  at  last  America  has  a  clear,  farseeing  policy  for  Africa, 
too.  It  will  mean  an  end  to  ill-conceived  and  often  wasteful 
operations  on  that  continent.  * 

Giving  expression  to  its  growing  policy  for  Africa,  the 
Kennedy  Administration  has  taken  several  practical  steps 
that  symbolize  a  new  approach.  One  of  its  first  appointments 
was  that  of  former  Governor  G.  Mennen  Williams  of  Michi¬ 
gan  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs.  The 
newly  established  Peace  Corps  is  giving  major  attention  to 
Africa.  One  of  its  first  groups  of  trained  volunteers  was  as¬ 
signed  to  survey  projected  roads  in  Tanganyika.  Others  are 
teaching  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  Liberia,  and  Kenya.  President 
Kennedy  has  received  at  the  White  House  several  important 
African  leaders.  At  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Steven¬ 
son  has  pressed  for  policies  supporting  the  African  nations. 

Africa  celebrates  her  new-found  freedom  in  her  own 
way.  She  will  blaze  her  own  trail.  She  will  be  free  to  make 
her  own  mistakes.  The  time  is  past  when  outside  nations  may 
rule  her  or  exploit  her.  David  Livingstone  once  said,  “Afri¬ 
cans  are  just  as  much  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil  as 
men  are  everywhere.”  This  conviction  is  the  only  foundation 
on  which  constructive  relations  with  Africa  may  be  built. 
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Chapter  9  — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement,  “Africa  looks  questioningly  at  the 
rest  of  the  world  today”? 

2.  Is  there  serious  danger  that  Africa  may  turn  Communist?  Why? 

3.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  basic  principles  of  a  sound  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  toward  Africa. 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Bandung  Conference  abstention  neutralism 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Who  do  Africans  feel  are  the  worst  offenders  against  their  rights? 

2.  What  conditions  in  the  U.S.  do  Africans  especially  criticize? 

3.  Why  is  America’s  position  in  the  UN  watched  carefully  by  Africans? 

4.  What  are  some  recent  steps  to  improve  U.S.  relations  with  Africa? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  collection  of  African  postage  stamps. 

2.  Tabulate  the  African  countries’  voting  record  in  the  UN.  With 
whom  have  they  usually  sided?  How  do  you  interpret  this? 

3.  Organize  a  pen-pal  club  for  exchanges  of  letters  with  African 
students. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets: 

Rivkin,  Arnold,  Africa  and  the  West.  Praeger,  1962. 

Sutton,  Francis,  The  Ford  Foundation  Development  Program  in 
Africa.  Ford  Foundation,  1961. 

United  Nations  Aid  to  Africa.  United  Nations,  1961. 

Other  Books: 

Isaacs,  Harold  R.,  Emergent  Americans.  A  Report  on  “Crossroads 
Africa.”  John  Day,  1962. 

Ritner,  Peter  V.,  The  Death  of  Africa.  Macmillan,  1960. 

Articles: 

“Africans  Beat  on  Our  College  Doors,”  Sims,  A.  G.  Harper  s,  April, 
1962. 

“Communism  and  Nationalism  in  Tropical  Africa,”  Laqueur,  Walter 
Z.  Foreign  Affairs,  July,  1961. 

“Continent  in  Search  of  a  Future.”  World  Week,  Feb.  14,  1962. 

“In  Answer  to  Africa’s  Need  for  Teachers,”  Samuels,  Gertrude.  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  March  18,  1962. 
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INDEX  AND  KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


2  The  pronunciation  of  each  word  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the  text  is  given 
parentheses  following  its  entry  in  the  Index.  The  system  followed  here  uses 
diacritical  marks  but  translates  each  syllable  into  the  nearest  common 
English  equivalent.  Syllables  set  in  capitals  are  accented.  If  the  whole  word  is 
inc  lower  case  letters,  the  stress  on  each  syllable  is  approximately  equal.  Principal 
9©und  equivalents :  ay  (as  in  ale ) ;  a  ( as  in  cat ) ;  ah  ( as  in  arm ) ;  uh  ( unaccented 
a' as  in  sofa);  ch  (as  in  chair);  ee  (as  in  eat);  eh  (as  in  end);  g  (as  in  go); 
Hi  ( as  in  ill ) ;  ie  ( as  in  pie ) ;  /  ( as  in  joke ) ;  k  ( as  in  keep ) ;  oh  ( as  in  old ) ;  ah 
C&s  in  odd);  aw  (as  in  soft);  oo  (as  in  food);  do  (as  in  foot);  ow  (as  in  out); 
s  ( as  in  sit ) ;  t  ( as  in  tin ) ;  u  ( as  in  up ) ;  ur  ( as  in  urn ) ;  z  (as  in  zone ) . 


J 

Abboud,  Ibrahim  (ahb-BOOD,  ib-rah- 
iHEEM),  82,  83 
idjan  (ab-ihd-JAHN),  106 
era  (a-KRAH),  112,  145 
Addis  Ababa  (AD-iss  AB-a-bah),  83,  84 
Adoula,  Cyrille  (ah-DOOL-ah,  see- 
|  KREEL),  98,  99 
Aduwa  (AH-doo-wah),  58,  59 
agriculture:  cacao,  20,  110,  112,  139; 
attle,  20,  87,  91,100,120;  cloves, 
0,  93;  coffee,  20,  83,  87,  90,  91,  94, 
25;  corn  (maize),  20,  125,  126;  cot¬ 
on,  22,  82,  90,  94,  102,  109,  120, 
22,  124;  dates,  13,  73,  74;  esparto 
rass,  80;  gum  arabic,  82,  106,  109; 
anioc,  20,  126;  olives,  74,  78;  palm 
il,  20,  94,  105,  112;  peanuts,  20, 

•  d05,  106,  109,  110,  112;  rice,  20, 
§116,  126;  rubber,  22,  58,  94,  141; 
\  tsisal,  22,  87,  125,  139;  tea,  87,  122; 
fobacco,  20,  120,  122,  139;  vanilla, 
Lu126;  wheat,  73;  wool,  73 
AJcsum  ( ahk-soom ) ,  42 
Algeria,  9,  12,  14,  22,  36,  39,  55, 
r  71-78,  129,  144,  145 
Angola,  30,  45,  66,  123-125,  151 
apartheid  ( ah-PAHRT-hayt ) ,  120,  128, 
R  nn  m  m 

«  9,  20,  39.  41,  46.  47,  71,  74,  75. 
f  78,  80,  82,  87,  93,  141 
arts,  African,  38,  42,  100,  139 
Ashanti  (ah-SHAN-tee),  113 
™ians,  9,  36,  87,  88,  90,  91,  119,  122, 
27,  141,  147 

olowo,  Obafemi  (ah-WOHL-oh- 
oh,  OHB-a-FEM-ee),  111 
ikiwe,  Nnamdi  ( ah-ZEE-kee-way, 
NOM-dee),  111 


Bab  el  Mandeb  (BAB-ehl  MAN-dehb), 
11 

Balewa,  Abubakar  Tafawa  (ball-eh- 
WAH,  ah-BOO-ba-kar  ta-FAH-wa), 
111 

Banda,  Hastings,  120,  122 
Bangui  (bahn-GEE),  101 
Bantu,  9,  36,  45,  91,  129 
Bechuanaland  (bech-oo-AH-nah-land), 
60,  132,  136 
Beira  (BAY-ee-rah),  124 
Belgium,  7,  58,  62,  66,  93, 100 
Benghazi  (ben-GAH-zee),  79 
Ben  Khedda,  Benyoussef  (ben-KED- 
dah,  ben-YOOS-sef),  77 
Berbers,  9,  39,  40,  41,  72,  75 
Bizerte  (bee-ZERT),  78 
Boers,  46,  59,  60,  61,  62,  127 
Botha,  Louis  (BOH-tah,  loo-EE),  62 
Bourguiba,  Habib  (boor-GEE-bah, 
HAHB-eeb),  78 
British  Empire,  56,  58,  60 

Cairo,  6,  80,  127 
Cameroun,  22,  74,  103,  136 
Canary  Islands,  18,  74 
Cao,  Diogo  (KOWN,  dee-OH-go),  45 
Cape  Agulhas  (ah-GUL-ahs),  10 
Cape  Blanc  (blahn),  10 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  46,  59 
Cape  Guardafui  (gwahr-dah-FWEE), 
10,  84 

Cape  Verde  (vurd),  10,  18,  125 
Central  African  Republic,  101 
Chad,  101,  102,  136 
China,  Communist,  10,  68,  77,  149 
climate,  12,  18,  19,  79,  87,  90,  104, 
106,  119,  127 

colleges  and  universities,  30,  114 


colonial  policy:  Belgian,  58,  66;  Brit¬ 
ish,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  65,  67; 
French,  55,  56,  63,  65;  Portuguese, 
66,  147 

Commonwealth  of  Nations,  113,  128 
communism,  68,  108,  148,  149 
Congo  Republic,  31,  101,  102 
Congo,  Republic  of  the,  6,  9,  11,  14, 
20,  30,  93-99,  129,  138 
Congo  River,  16,  22,  45,  51,  90,  91, 
101,  140 

Da  Gama,  Vasco,  46 
Dahomey  (dah-HOH-mih),  104,  105, 
107 

Dakar  (dah-KAHR),  6,  104,  109 
Dar  es  Salaam  (dahr  es  sah-LAHM), 
91 

De  Gaulle,  Charles  (duh-GOHL),  63, 
65,  76,  77,  101,  107 
Dias,  Bartholomeu  (DEE-ash),  45 
Djibouti  (jih-BOO-tih),  85 
Douala  (doo-AH-lah),  103 

Eboue,  Felix  (AY-boo-ay),  63 
education,  30,  35,  73,  84,  94,  143 
Egypt  (United  Arab  Republic),  16,  22, 
38-42,  56,  80-82,  98,  145 
Entebbe  (en-TEB-bee),  90 
Entente  Sahel-Benin  (ahn-TAHNT  sa- 
HEL  beh-NEEN),  106-107,  144 
Equator,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  19,  41 
Eritrea  (air-ih-TREE-ah),  83 
erosion,  137 

Ethiopia  (Abyssinia),  19,  31,  41,  42, 
58,  59,  83,  85,  113 

European  settlers,  19,  32,  36,  46,  75, 
87,  89,  119,  127 
Ewe  (AY-vay),  31,  105 
explorers,  8,  45,  46,  49,  50,  51 

federations,  72,  93,  106,  114,  144 
Fernando  Po,  18,  74 
forests,  12,  101,  137,  139 
Fort  Lamy  (for-lah-MEE),  102 
France,  55,  56,  59,  62-65,  72,  74-78, 
101,  104-110,  147,  150 
French  Community,  63,  65,  85,  101, 
104-110,  125 

French  Somaliland,  84,  85 

Gabon  (ga-BOHN),  22,  74,  101,  102 
Gambia  (GAM-bya),  110,  115 
Gao  (GAH-oh),  41,  109 
Germany,  8,  55,  56,  62,  79,  139 


Ghana  (GAH-nah),  20,  22,  31,  41, 
105,  107,  112,  113,  114,  128,  K 
139,  144,  145,  147,  150 
Gizenga,  Antoine,  98 
Gold  Coast,  41,  68,  105,  110 
Great  Britain,  54,  56,  59,  60,  65, 

89,  90,  110,  113,  147 
Great  Rift,  16 

Guinea  (GIHN-ih),  17,  22,  42,  65,  9| 
104,  125,  139,  144,  145,  147 
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Haile  Selassie  (Hl-leh  sihl-LAH-sil 
41,  59,  83,  84 
Hammarskjold,  Dag  (HAHM-al 
shuld,  dahg),  97,  98,  99 
harmattan,  18 
Harub,  Seyyid  Khalifa  Ibn  (hall 
ROOB,  say-YID  kah-LEE-fa 
IHB’n),  93 

Hassan  II  (ha-SAN),  72 
Hausa  (HOW-sah),  31,  110 
health,  91,  94,  137,  139,  143 
Henry  the  Navigator,  Prince,  45 
Herodotus,  39,  80 
Houphouet-Boigny,  Felix  (oo-FWE'j 
bwahn-YEE,  FAY-leeks),  106,  144) 


Ibadan  (ee-BAH-dahn),  110 
Ibn-Batuta  (IB’N  ba-TOO-tah),  41 
Idris  I,  King  (IHD-riss),  79 
independence,  67,  68,  107,  149,  150 
India,  41,  45,  46,  56,  59,  88,  128 
Indian  Ocean,  10,  18,  50,  84,  91 
industry,  127,  141 
irrigation,  136,  137 
Israel,  11,  80,  138,  139 
Italy,  58,  59,  62,  79,  85,  139 
Ivory  Coast,  104,  106,  107,  144 

Johannesburg  ( joh-H AN -ihs-burg), 

60,  127,  129 
jungle,  12 

kabaka  (kah-BAH-kah),  90 
Kagera  River  (kah-GAY-rah),  16,  51 
Kalahari  Desert,  12,  14,  50,  132 
Kalongi,  Albert  (kah-LONG-jee),  95 
Kampala  (kahm-PAH-lah),  90 
Kariba  (ka-REE-ba),  17,  22,  122,  139  gA 
Kasai  Province  (kah-SIE),  94,  95 
Kasavubu,  Joseph  (kah-sah-VOO-boo), 
95,  97,  98 

Katanga  Province,  6,  94,  98,  99,  121 
Kawawa,  Rashidi  (ka-WAH-wa, 
SHEE-dee),  93 


^A 

>■), 

/A 
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[ta,  Mobido  (kay-EE-tah,  moh-DEE- 
Lh),  109 

medy,  President,  113,  152,  153 
tya  (KEN-yah  or  KEEN-yah),  9,  16, 

1 9,  31,  36,  46,  58,  84,  85,  87,  88, 
ta,  90,  93,  139,  144,  145 
Lyatta,  Jomo  (ken-YAHT-tah,  JOH- 
boh),  88,  89 

artoum  (kahr-TOOM),  16,  50,  82 
kuyu  (kee-KOO-yoo),  88,  89 
limanjaro  (KIHL-ih-man-JAH-roh), 
114*  91 

piberley,  60,  61 

ijoger,  Stephanus  Paulus,  60,  61 

jgds  (LAH-gus),  110,  145 
[mbarene  (lam-ba-ray-NAY),  102 
hgiiages:  Afrikaans,  62,  128;  Am- 
fhaHc,  83;  Arabic,  29,  144;  Bantu, 
[29;  Berber,  29;  English,  29,  62,  108, 
[144;  French,  29,  108,  144;  Fula 
j(FOO-lah),  29;  Hausa,  29;  Mala¬ 
gasy,  29;  Swahili  (swah-HEE-lee), 
29,  91;  Zulu,  29 
league  of  Nations,  59,  62,  91 
leopold  II,  King,  58,  66,  97 
^opoldville,  6,  93,  94,  97 ,  98 
iiberia,  22,  115,  116,  139,  153 
abreville  (LEE-bruh-VEEL),  102 
abya,  39,  59,  63,  72,  78,  79,  80 
iteracy,  30 

jivingstone,  David,  50,  51,  153 
jourengo  Marques  (loh-RAYN-soo 
mur-KAYSH),  66,  124  _ 

jumumba,  Patrice  (luh-MOOM-buh, 
pah  TREESE),  95,  97,  98 
.uthuli,  Albert  J.  (LOO-too-lee),  131 
_,yautey,  Marshal  (lee-OH-TAY),  63 

Madagascar,  17,  29,  55,  125,  126 
Madeira  (mah-DIHR-ah),  18 
Mafeking  (MA-feh-kihng),  132 
Maga,  Hubert  (MAH-gah),  105 
Malagasy  Republic  (mal-ah-GAS-ee), 

17,  125,  126 

Mali  Empire  (MAH-lee),  41 
Mali,  Republic  of,  98, 108,  136,  145 
Mau  Mau  (mow-mow),  88,  89,  129 
Mauritania,  22,  73,  104,  110 
Mauritius  (maw-RISH-us),  17 
Mboya,  Tom  (em-BOY-ah),  89 
Mediterranean,  5,  10,  11,  39,  71 
Minerals:  bauxite,  22,  108,  112, 
chrome,  120,  127;  coal,  22,  75,  120, 


127;  cobalt,  22,  94;  copper,  22,  75, 
94,  121;  diamonds,  9,  22,  60,  91, 
94,  114,  127;  gold,  22,  60,  112,  120, 
127;  iron,  22,  108,  116,  127;  man¬ 
ganese,  22,  102,  112,  127;  petro¬ 
leum,  22,  75,  80,  102,  112;  tin,  110; 
uranium,  75,  94,  127 
missionaries,  30,  34,  35,  97,  103 
Mobutu,  Joseph  (moh-BOO-too),  97 
Mogadiscio  (mog-ah-DISH-ih-oh),  84 
Mohammed  V,  72 
Mombasa  (mom-BAH-sah),  90 
Morocco,  55,  56,  63,  71-74,  98 
Mozambique  ( moh-zam-BEEK ) ,  16, 
20,  46,  66,  122,  123,  124,  132 

Nairobi  (nie-ROH-bih),  19,  87,  89 
Nasser,  Gamal  Abdel,  80 
Negroes,  27,  41,  82 
Ngala,  Ronald  (en-GAHL-ah),  89 
Niamey  (nie-ah-MAY),  106 
Niger,  Republic  of,  106,  107,  136 
Niger  River,  17,  41,  49,  106-110 
Nigeria,  Federation  of,  5,  17,  22,  31, 
42,  110,  128,  137,  145,  153 
Nile  River  (also  Blue,  White  Nile),  16, 
22,  49,  50,  51,  80,  82,  90,  140 
Nkomo,  Joshua  (en-KOH-moh),  120 
Nkrumah,  Kwame  (en-KROO-mah), 
KWAH-may),  108,  113,  144,  147( 
nomads,  73,  78,  85,  110,  132 
Northern  Rhodesia,  20,  22,  119-122 
Nova  Lisboa  (NOH-vah  leez-VOH-ah), 
124 

Nyasaland,  25,  119,  120,  122 
Nyerere,  Julius  (nyeh-RAIR-eh),  92 

Orientale  (or-ih-en-TAHL),  98 
Osagyefo  (oh-SAHG-yuh-foh),  113 
Ouagadougou  (wah-gah-DOO-goo),  1 06 

“Pan- Africanism,”  114,  144 
Park,  Mungo,  49 
Paton,  Alan,  33 
Peace  Corps,  153 
Phoenicians,  39 
population,  25,  26,  36,  127 
Portugal,  45,  66,  123-125,  147,  150 
Portuguese  Guinea,  66,  125 
Principe  (PREEN-see-pay),  18,  125 
Ptolemy  (TOL-eh-mih),  50 
Pygmies,  90,  99 

Rabat  (ra-BAHT),  63 
races  and  stocks,  27 


railroads,  140 
rainfall,  13,  14,  19 

religions;  African,  33,  34;  Catholic, 
35;  Coptic,  42,  83;  Hindu,  36,  46; 
Moslem,  35,36,  40,  71,  75,  76,  77, 
/9,  82,  93,  109,  110,  111;  Protes¬ 
tant,  35,  46 

Reunion  (ray-yoo-NYAWN),  17 
Rhodes,  Cecil  John,  60,  61  ’ 

Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 
36,  119,  120,  124,  139,  144 
Rio  Muni  (REE-oh  MOO-nee),  74 
Ruanda-Urundi,  62,  99 
Ruwenzori  Mountains  (ROO-wen- 
ZOHR-ee),  14,  50,  90 

safari  (sah-FAH-rih),  19 
Sahara  (Desert),  5,  11-14,  18,  39-42 
45,  55,  71,  75,  147 
Salazar,  Antonio  (sal-a-ZAHR),  123 
Salisbury  (SOLZ-buhr-ih),  120 
Sao  Tome  (soun-toh-MAY),  18,  125 
savanna,  12,  13,  20,  81,  109 
Schweitzer,  Albert,  102 
Secret  Army  Organization  (OAS),  77 
Senegal  ( sehn-ee-GAWL )  10  104 

108,  109,  115,  125 
Senghor,  Leopold  (sahn-GOR),  109 
Seychelles  (say-SHEHL),  17 
Sierra  Leone  (see-EHR-rah  lee  OHN) 
22,  30,  110,  114 
slave  trade,  47,  48,  49,  50,  93 
Smuts,  Jan  Christian  (smuts,  yahn 
krihs-tee-ahn),  62 

Somalia  (soh-MAH-lee-ah),  10,  31,  84 
Songhai  (song-GIE),  41,  109 
South  Africa,  Republic  of,  9,  10,  12, 
20,  36,  126-132,  144,  145, 147,  150  ’ 
Southern  Rhodesia,  9,  17,  22,  45,  119 
120,  121,  132,  144 
South-West  Africa,  18,  45,  132 
Soviet  Union,  9,  68,  77,  81,  98 
Spain,  8,  40,  55,  73,  150 
Speke,  John  Hanning  (speek),  51 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  50,  51,  58 
Sudan,  16,  22,  68,  81,  82,  136 
Suez  Canal,  56,  80 
Swaziland  (swah-zee-Iand),  132 

Tananarive,  (ta-na-na-REEV),  125 
Tanganyika,  14,  22,  26,  36,  51,  56, 
62,  90,  91,  136,  139,  144,  153 
Tangier  (tan-JEER),  41 
Thant,  U  (thant,  oo),  99 


Timbuktu  (tim-buk-TOO),  17,  41  ■ 
73,  109 

Togo,  31,  62,  104,  105 
Tombalbaye,  Francois  (tom-bahl-BI'j 
102 

Toure,  Sekou  (too-RAY,  SEH-’  " 
107,  108 

Transkei  (trans-KAY),  130 
transportation,  25,  83,  84,  85, 100, 
126,  132,  140,  141 
Transvaal,  60,  61,  62 
tribes,  31,  32,  143 
Tropical  Africa,  18,  19,  42,  71,  87-  J 
125,  137 

Tshombe,  Moise  (chahm-BAY, ' m 
EESE),  95,  98 

tsetse  fly  (TSET-see),  8,  20,  91  t 
Tsiranama,  Philibert  (tseer-ah-NAH 
ah,  feel-ee-BAIR),  125 
Tuareg  (too-AHR-egg),  72,  73  * 

Tubman,  William  V.  S.,  116 
Tunisia  (tyoo-nizh-i-ah),  10,  14 
55,  71,  72,  77,  78,  144 

Ubangi-Shari  (yoo-BANG-gee  SHA 
ree),  101 

Uganda  (yoo-GAN-dah),  14,  22, 

36,  58,  90,  93,  136,  139 
United  Arab  Republic  (see  Egypt)* 
United  Nations,  6,  26,  62,  63,  78,  7 
83,  84,  91,  97-101,  105,  110,  11 
116,  123,  132,  149-153 
United  States,  6,  8,  10,  48,  73,  80, 
81,  84,  99,  112,  116,  140,  150-153 
Upper  Volta,  104,  105,  106,  107 

veldt  (fehlt),  12 

Verwoerd,  Hendrik  (fer-VORT),  128 
Victoria  Falls,  17,  122 
Volta  River,  22,  105,  112,  113 

water  power,  17,  22,  81,  112,  122 
Watutsi  (wah-TOOT-see),  99 
Welensky,  Sir  Roy,  120 
Windhoek  (VIHNT-hbok),  132 
Xhosa  (KOH-sah),  59,  130 

Yaounde  (yah-OON-day),  103 
Youlou, ^Abbe  Fulbert  (YOO-loo,  ah 
bay  fobl-bert),  101 

Zambezi,  14,  17,  22,  50,  122 
Zanzibar  (ZAN-zih-bahr),  17,  93 
Zimbabwe  (zim-BAHB-way),  45 
Zinjanthropus  (zin-jan-THROH-pus) 
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THE  NATIONS  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  AFRICA 


M 

t  TION  OR  TERRITORY 

fit 

CAPITAL 

POPULATION 
(UN  1960  est.) 

AREA  ' 

(in  sq.  mi.) 

FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT  t 

HEAD  OF  G0VERNMEN1 
OR  ADMINISTRATOR 

^  GERIA 

if 

Algiers 

11,250,000 

919,353 

481,351 

Provisional 

Republic 

Portuguese 

colony 

Premier  Benyoussef 

Ben  Khedda 

Governor-General 

Vanancio  Deslandes 

fli  gola 

'i  id  Cabinda) 

Luanda  (also 

Nova  Lisboa) 

4,600,000 

SUTOLAND 

Maseru 

685,000 

11,716 

British 

colony 

Resident  Comr. 

A.  G.  Chaplin 

:CHU  AN  ALAND 

•1 

Mafeking 

340,000 

275,000 

British 

protectorate 

Resident  Comr. 

R.  P.  Fawcus 

IlMERQUN* 

Yaounde 

4,400,000 

183,377 

Republic 

(1960) 

President 

Ahmadou  Ahidjo 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN 

Hepubuc* 

Bangui 

1,227,000 

238,224 

Republic 

(1960) 

President 

David  Dacko 

111:  HAD* 

Fort  Lamy 

2,739,000 

495,752 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  Francois 

Tombalbaye 

JONGO  REPUBLIC* 

Brazzaville 

800,000 

132,047 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  Abbe 

Fulbert  Youlou 

JllONGO,  REPUBLIC  OF 
iHE* 

Leopoldville 

14,110,000 

905,381 

Republic 

(1960) 

Pres.  Joseph  Kasavubu 

Prem.  Cyrille  Adoula 

JjAHOMEY* 

Porto-Novo 

2,002,000 

44,749 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  Hubert 

Maga 

EGYPT* 

^United  Arab  Republic) 

Cairo 

26,080,000 

386,101 

Republic 

(1936) 

President  Gamal 

Abdel  Nasser 

ETHIOPIA* 

Addis  Ababa 

20,000,000 

457,267 

Independent 

monarchy 

Emperor  Haile 

Selassie  1 

FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

Djibouti 

67,300 

8,492 

French 

colony 

Secretary-General 

Yves  de  Daruvar 

GABON* 

Libreville 

500,000 

103,089 

Republic 

(1960) 

President 

Leon  M'ba 

GAMBIA 

Bathurst 

284,000 

4,003 

British 

protectorate 

Governor  J.  W.  Paul 

GHANA* 

Accra 

6,691,000 

91,843 

Republic 

(1957) 

President 

Kwame  Nkrumah 

GUINEA* 

Conakry 

3,000,000 

94,926 

Republic 

(1958) 

President 

Sekou  Tornj  ^ 

IFNI 

Sidi  Ifni 

54,000 

741 

Spanish 

Culohy 

"ovemor-General 
Alfredo  Paniagua 

IVORY  COAST* 

Abidjan 

3,230,000 

124,533 

Republic 

(1960) 

Premier  Felix 

Houphouet-Boigny 

KENYA 

Nairobi 

7,131,000 

224,960 

British 

colony 

Governor  Sir  Patrick 

Renison 

'■■pj—'.L’rj." — 'jl ’ 

LIBERIA* 

Monrovia 

1,290,000 

43,000 

Republic 

(1847) 

President 

William  V.  S.  Tubmar 

LIBYA* 

Benghazi, 

Tripoli 

1,195,000 

679,358 

Independent 

monarchy 

(1951) 

King  Idris  I 

MALAGASY  REPUBLIC* 

Tananarive 

5,393,000 

227,678 

Republic 

(1960) 

President 

Philibert  Tsiranama 

MALI* 

Bamako 

4,100,000 

464,873 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  , 

Modibo  Keita  ' 

I  I 

*UN  Member  I 

tDates  under  “Form  of  Government"  indicate  year  independence  granted. 


NATION  OR  TERRITORY  CAPITAL 


^ULAliON  AREA 


FORM  OF  HEAD  OF  GOVERNMI 


MAURITANIA* 

irnrirtnnnr" - 

Nouakchott 

727,000 

419,230 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  {  * 

Moktar  Daddah 

mUKUUUU 

~Un7HUBIMIir - 

Rabat 

11,626,000 

« 

171,305 

Independent 

monarchy 

(1956) 

King  Hassan  II 

MU£AMdIUUl 

— kiiiirni - — 

Lourengo 

Marques 

“£385, 000 

3U2,328 

Portuguese 

colony 

Governor-General  T 
Sarmento  Rodriguei 

NIutK 

'"WICPOfA* - 

Niamey 

2,870,000 

493,822 

Republic 

(1960) 

Premier  Hjk 

Hamani  Diori 

NIutKIA 

Lagos 

35,752,000 

'  356,669 

Federation 

P.M.Sir  - « 

(1960) 

Abubakar  Balewa  ■Tj> 

Governor-General  } 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe 

■  UNI  UuUtot  GUINE 

A  Bissau 

1  '■  X.  — -as — . . . — 

571,007 

. . 13,944 

. 

Portuguese 

colony 

Governor-GeneraTt 
Antonio  Correia 

nr.uutoiH  fit  nTAoALAriU,  ^allSDUTV 

8,430,000 

483,829 

British 

federation 

FEDERATION  OF 

rrime  Minister 

Sir  Roy  Welensky  §F -- 

Northern  Rhouesic 

i  Lusaka 

- -  ^  '  , .  . 

“  2,460,000 

2887130 

British 

protectorate 

Governor  Sir 

Evelyn  Hone 

Ny3S3l3nCl 

Zomba 

2,860,000  , 

45,366 

British 

protectorate 

Governor  Sir 

Glyn  Jones 

Southern  Rhodesic 

n  ii  *  ki  fnminnrm - 

Salisbury 

3,110,000 

150,333 

British 

colony 

Prime  Minister 

Sir  Edgar  Whitehead! 

KUANDA-URUNDI 

cnireMf - - 

Usumbura 

4,901,000 

21,234 

UN  trust 
territory 

Administered 

by  Belgium 

wulitbAL 

nirnRATrmjr* 

Dakar 

3,140,000” 

'““81,081 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  I*  > 

Leopold  Senghor 

oicrwiM  Lcunc 

YTMAI nr* - — 

Freetown 

27450  300 

27,925  ' 

Republic 

(1961 

Prime  Minister  "fL 

Sir  Milton  Margai 

UMALIA 

riTfTD  rnmnrs - 

Mogadiscio 

“1390,000 

2467202 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  Aden 

Abdullah  Osman 

wUIH  AFRICA 

fiTTTUwreT — x  mrn  ■ 

Cape  Town, 

Pretoria 

15,841,000 

472,359 

Republic 

(1961) 

(Union  of 

S.A.,  1910) 

Pres.  Charles  R.  Swart 

Prem. 

Hendrik  Verwoerd 

uuin-wtbl  ArKluA 

Windhoek 

“523307“ 

Jl  8,099 

Former 
Mandate 
from  League 
of  Nations 

Administered  by 

South  Africa 

PANISH  bOllILn 

^io  Muni  &  Fernando 

Santa  Isabel 

PG) 

245300 

10,352 

Spanish 

colony 

Governor-General  Vy 
Alfredo  Paniagua  A 

PARISH  SAHARA 

Villa  Cisneros 

“25,000 

102,703 

Spanish 

colony 

Governor-General  ; 1 

Alfredo  Paniagua  i 

JOAN 

Khartoum 

'11,928,000 

“967,300“ 

Republic 

(1956) 

President 

Ibrahim  Abboud  31 

VAZILAND 

Mbabane 

266,000 

6,705 

British 

protectorate 

Resident  Comr. 

B.  A.  Marwick 

NGANYIKA* 

pan? - — - 

Bar  es  Salaam 

9,404,000  “ 

“361,800 

Republic 

(1961) 

Pres.  Julius  Nyerere 

Prem.  Rashidi  Kawawa 

ten* 

Lome 

1,44U,UUU 

“22306 

Republic 

(1960) 

President 

Sylvanus  Olympio 

15IA 

J 

' kriiM'  -  ■  ■  ■ 

Tunis 

4,168,000  “ 

487372“ 

Republic 

(1956) 

President 

Habib  Bourguiba 

JNDA 

ipAUFII  lllfi  vi  jl - — 

Entebbe 

6,682,000 

“93,981 

British 

protectorate 

Governor  Sir 

Walter  Coutts 

Pt  PER  VOLTA* 

^  fZIBAir 

Ouagadougou 

Zanzibar 

3,635,000 

sir?  non — “ 

T03T,839 

~imrrr 

Republic 

(1960) 

President  -  w 

Maurice  Yameogo 

4  Pemba) 


protectorate  Khalifa  ibii-Hdiuu 
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SCHOLASTIC  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
MULTI-TEXTS 


THIS  book  is  a  Scholastic  World  Affairs  Multi-Text 
—one  of  a  series  of  interrelated  units  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  high  school  students  a  complete  survey  of  the 
world  today.  Take  one  large,  cumbersome,  costly  vol¬ 
ume,  explode  it  into  a  dozen  separate  paperbound 
books,  and  you  have  the  physical  equivalent  of  Scholas¬ 
tic  Multi-Texts.  They  are  visually  exciting,  easy  to 
handle,  simple  and  graphic  to  read,  convenient  to 
studv  one  at  a  time. 

j 

But  Multi-Texts  are  far  more.  They  provide  a.  new 

and  long  overdue  contemporary  approach  to  the  study 
of  world  history  and  cultures  in  this  age  of  high  ten¬ 
sions  and  constant  change.  Each  Multi-Text  contains 
everything  the  student  needs  to  know  about  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  arts,  economy,  government,  people,  and 
international  relations  of  one  of  the  important  areas 
of  the  world.  Written  from  both  an  American  and  a 
global  point  of  view,  each  book  shows  how  important 
that  area  is  to  the  future  welfare  and  national  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  ten  projected  re¬ 
gional  units  (see  list  on  reverse  of  title  page),  the 
series  will  contain  valuable  general  units  for  seeing 
the  world  as  a  whole— 


ast  and  present. 


DID  YOU  KNOW... 


That  the  United  States  would  fit  into  the 
continent  of  Africa  more  than  three  times? 
. . .  That  temperatures  in  the  Sahara  some¬ 
times  drop  as  much  as  120  degrees  from 
afternoon  to  dawn?  . . .  That  more  than  1,000 
languages  are  spoken  in  Africa? ...  That 
Timbuktu  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
cultural  centers  during  Europe’s  Dark  Ages? 

.  .  .  That  Cecil  Rhodes,  British  Empire 
builder,  is  remembered  today  chiefly  for 
the  Oxford  scholarships  and  the  two  African 
countries  that  bear  his  name? . . .  That  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  Egypt’s  land  surface  is 
inhabited?  .  .  .  That  elephants,  not  motor 
traffic,  have  the  right  of  way  in  Uganda?  . .  . 
Tfe#  98  per  cent  of  the  world’s  industrial 
diamonds  come  from  ^Africa?. .  .That  chances 
are  your  next  cup  of  hot  chocolate  will  have 
originated  from  cacao  beans  grown  in 
Ghana? . . .  That  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
United  Nations  members  are  African  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  become  free  since  1956? 

You  will  find  these  and  many  other  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  significant  facts  in  Emerging  Africa. 
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